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Art. I.—The Church and the Republic ; or, the Church 
necessary to the Republic, and the Republic compatible 
with the Church.* 


I. Tue objection to the Catholic Church just now most 


insisted on in our country is, that she is hostile to our form 
of government. From all quarters, from the press, the 
rostrum, the legislative hall, and the Protestant pulpit, we 
hear it proclaimed, in every variety of tone, that the Church 
ought not to be tolerated in these United States, for she is 
anti-republican in her spirit and influence, and if once per- 
mitted to gain a foothold on our soil, she would destroy 
our free institutions, and deprive us of the inestimable 
advantages of self-government. This objection I propose 
to meet and refute, by showing what really is the relation 
of Catholicity to Republicanism. 


* The following article consists of the substance of two lectures 
given in Broadway Tabernacle in this city, the first in February, and 
the second in April. The first was given extempore, and has been 
revised from the very full report of the New York Times; the second 
is corrected from the report in the New York Freeman’s Journal, 
printed from the lecturer’s notes. Both, as printed in the newspapers, 
contained many errors, and several of our friends have expressed to us 
the wish that they should appear in the Review; and as we have be- 
lieved them worth preserving, we have concluded to insert them in 
our present number, although many of the views and arguments are 
already familiar to our readers. They are adapted to the times, and 
meet, in a popular manner, the principal objections just now urged 
with the most vehemence against the Church. We may, perhaps, be 
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I must, however, premise that I am always humbled in 
my own opinion, when I am called upon to reply to an ob- 
jection of this sort. It is humiliating in the extreme to be 
forced to defend the spiritual against objections drawn from 
the temporal, or religion against objections drawn from poli- 
tics. Religion, if any thing, is for man the supreme law, 
and must take precedence of every thing else; and the 
very idea of a Church, is that of an institution founded by 
Almighty God, for the purpose of introducing and sustain- 
ing the supremacy of his law in the government of human 
affairs. If religion and politics are opposed, politics, not 
religion, must give way. No man, I care not who he is, 
whether a Catholic or a Protestant, a Pagan or a Mahome- 
tan, if he has any conception of religion at all, denies, or 
can deny, that he should place his religion first, and that 
all else in his life should be subordinated to it. He who 
denies that his religion should govern his politics, as well 
as all his actions, virtually denies morality, denies the di- 
vine law, and asserts political atheism. To subject religion 


pardoned for thinking them not undeserving the serious consideration 
of our honest and patriotic statesinen, if such we have left. The au- 
thor i- a Catholic, and glories in his religion; but he is also an Ameri- 
can, by birth, by education, by feeling, and by interest, and yields to no 
man living in his love of his country. He has not been wholly un- 
known to the political world, and he has had the honor of the intimate 
acquaintance and friendship of some of the most eminent and distin- 
guished statesmen our country has produced. No man doubts his honesty 
or sincerity, and he claims that what he writes seriously on questions 
of tlle nature discussed in these lectures, is entitled to the respectful 
consileration of his countrymen. They are questions he has studied,— 
questions which his antecedents and his present position enable him to 
understand, perhaps, better than many who are far his superiors in 
learning and ability. 

The time has gone by when it would do in this country to ignore, 
or to disiniss with contempt, the views on great national questions of 
Catholic publicists. Our country is in danger, and our statesmen 
cannot afford to forego the aid they may derive from Catholic citizens, 
who have devoted themselves no less to the interests of their country 
than of their Church. All the light and aid that can be obtained from 
all sources, will prove to be no more than is needed to save the Re- 
public, in the fearful crisis through which it is passing. But be this 
as it may, we have endeavored to do what we could in our humble 
sphere to serve our country, and to enable it to realize the high hopes 
of our patriot fathers. Without religion our Republic will prove a 
failure, and we leave it to thinking men of all parties to answer to 
themselves, whether it is not as plain as the sun at noonday, that 
without the Catholic Church we cannot have religiun. 
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to politics, or to object to a religion because incompatible 
with this or that political theory, is, in principle, to deny 
the sovereignty of God himself, and to fall below the most 
degrading form of Gentilism. 

It is also humiliating, in this nineteenth century, in this 
free and enlightened country, when most of us profess 
to be Christians, to be obliged to meet the objections urged 
by the old carnal Jews against our Lord. Is it not morti- 
fying, after Christianity has been preached for eighteen 
hundred years, to find one’s own countrymen still back in 
the gross carnal views of those who crucified its Founder 
between two thieves ? The objection strikes at the very 
foundation of Christianity itself. The objection is not that 
Catholicity is hurtful to the soul, or insufficient to secure 
salvation in the world to come. As a religion, looking to 
the eternal welfare of the soul, there are few to find fault 
with it, and the majority even of those who urge the ob- 
jection, would, no doubt, confess, if man’s chief end was to 
make sure of heaven, that the Catholic religion, as far as 
there is any difference, is probably the best. The real 
character of the objection is not, that our religion is not a 
good religion for heaven, but that it is a bad religion for 
this world. It is unfavorable to our. worldly interests, to 
our temporal prosperity, and to our political and social well- 
being. “ We do not like the Catholic religion,” say our 
non-Catholic friends, “‘ because it neglects this world, and 
we find in Catholic countries a vast amount of poverty, 
idleness, and dirt, and a lack of that thrift, that activity, 
that enterprise, and that industry, whose hammer rings 
from morning till night, till far into the night, so remark- 
able in Protestant countries. It does not favor the devel- 
opment of the material resources of a nation, does not 
extend commerce, manufactures, trade, industry, as does 
Protestantism, that religion so well adapted to our earthly 
wants.” So, as man’s business is to make sure of this 
world, and “jump the world to come,” it is concluded that 
Protestantism is true, and Catholicity is false ! 

Examine this objection, and you will find that it is at 
bottom the objection of the old carnal Jews to our Lord. 
They interpreted the prophecies in a carnal sense, and ap- 
plied them to this world. They expected a Messiah, but 
they expected him to come as a temporal prince, to estab- 
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lish a temporal kingdom, and to secure his followers all the 
riches and pleasures of this world, to enable them to over- 
come all their enemies, and enjoy an earthly paradise. 
When he came, not in all the pomp of an earth-born gran- 
deur, not with the retinue and majesty of an earthly mon- 
arch, but as a spiritual prince, meek and lowly of heart, 
followed only by poor fishermen, despised publicans, and a 
few pious women, promising indeed happiness to his fol- 
lowers in another world, yet in this world only self-denial, 
persecution, and mortification, they could not recognize 
him as the expected Messiah; they rejected him, and in 
the bitterness of their rage cried out, “ Crucify him, crucify 
him!” The objection against the Church now urged in 
our country is precisely the same, and expressed almost in 
the same words. “If,” said they, ‘‘ we let this man go on, 
the Romans will come and take away our name and na- 
tion.” “If,” say our Know-Nothing adversaries, ‘“ we let 
this Church go on, get a foothold in the country, the Ro- 
mans (Roman Catholics) will take away our Republic, and 
reduce us to slavery.” 

But though I regard it as a reproach to our age and 
country that such an objection should be brought, I still 
fee] it necessary, as things go, to meet it, and to meet it 
fairly ; and this I hope to be able to do without recogniz- 
ing its legitimacy, or in the least subordinating religion to 
politics. I shall not attempt to meet it by showing what 
some Catholics may have done, that Catholics have at times 
resisted the ecclesiastical authority, bid defiance to the Pope, 
and sustained their temporal sovereign against him. I do 
not propose to meet it by citing instances of liberty or of 
despotism among Catholics, nor the opinions professed by 
individual Catholics, because I may be answered, and 
answered truly, that Catholics do not always obey their 
religion, or act in accordance with its spirit. I propose, 
therefore, to show, first, what are the constituent elements 
of a republic, and secondly, that the Church, in order to 
its salutary working, must be one of them. 

A republican government does not necessarily stand op- 
posed to a constitutional monarchy. That government, 
according to the proper sense of the word, is republican, 
that is instituted and administered for the common weal, 
the public good, in which power is a trust to be exercised 
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for the common good of the governed, and not a private 
indefeasible right of the governors, to be exercised for their 
private benefit. Man is social by nature, is born, as Cicero 
says, in society, and stays there. He cannot subsist 
without society ; society cannot subsist without govern- 
ment ; and a government instituted and administered for 
the common interests of society, is a republic, although not 
necessarily a democracy. 

Society demands for its constitution and good govern- 
ment, three elements,—Authority, Liberty, and Religion ; 
or as I prefer to say, the State, the Individual, and the 
Church. Without these three elements, you can have no 
well constituted society, no social order, or social well-being. 
They must all three be recognized in their independence, 
guarantied in their freedom, and placed in such relations 
to one another that they can all operate harmoniously, and 
each freely to its own respective end, according to its own 
intrinsic nature. 

In our country we have a republican government, and 
two of three elements,—the State and the Individual,— 
distinctly recognized. Our government, though popularly 
constituted, that is, constituted and in some sense admin- 
istered by the people, as well as for the people, is intended 
to be a real government, and in its sphere to be clothed 
with plenary authority to govern. We have, also, liberty, 
or individual freedom. The individual is recognized, for 
our whole system of jurisprudence proceeds on the principle 
that the individual has certain natural and inalienable 
rights as a man,—rights which he derives not from civil 
society, but from his Creator, and which he may hold up 
before the state, and say, “‘ These are mine ; touch them 
not, at your peril.” These are rights which the state is 
instituted to protect, rights which it neither gives nor can 
take away, and which can be forfeited only by the criminal 
misconduct of the individual himself. 

It is in the recognition and guaranty of these rights of 
the individual, that our Republic chiefly differs from the 
ancient Republics of Greece and Rome. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans recognized the city, or state, and as- 
serted its authority. But with them it was supreme and 
exclusive. They were great statesmen ; and so far as or- 
ganizing the city or state for its own protection, and the 
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maintenance of its supremacy, I can conceive nothing more 
admirable than the Graeco-Roman Republic. It was abso- 
lute. it was strong, it was majestic, and its majesty is every 
where traceable even in its ruins. But under the Greeco- 
Roman civilization there was no such thing as individual 
liberty. There were rights of the citizen, but no rights of 
the man. The city was every thing, the man was nothing. 
The man was absorbed in the citizen, and the citizen in the 
state. Whatever the state commanded, the individual 
must do, and it was free to command whatever it pleased. 
No higher law was known, no higher law was admitted, 
than the decrees of the state. Rome commands, Athens 
ordains, and each individual must obey, whether in accord- 
ance with justice, or against it. Under that order of civi- 
lization, both religion and the individual were entirely 
subjected to the state ; and when it reached its complete 
development in Imperial Rome, the Emperor assumed to 
himself all the majesty of the state, all the elements of 
liberty and authority, and was recognized by the enslaved 
nations subjugated by Roman arms, as at once, Emperor, 
Supreme Pontiff, and God. There was no law, no power 
above him ; and though there was freedom for him as the 
state, there was none for the individual. Athens, when 
boasting of her freedom, held her four hundred thousand 
slaves, to twenty or thirty thousand freemen, and saw no 
incompatibility between the liberty she boasted and the 
slavery she maintained. 

It is precisely its denial of individual freedom, and its 
accumulation of all rights and powers in the state, render- 
ing the state unlimited, that constituted the weakness of 
the Greeco-Roman society, and prepared its final dissolu- 
tion. Why did Rome fall before the attack of the North- 
ern Barbarians ? It certainly was not for the lack of pop- 
ulation, of wealth, of military science and discipline, or po- 
litical organization, for in all these respects she was vastly 
superior to the Goths, Vandals, Franks, and Huns, who in- 
vaded her empire, and finally seated themselves on its ruins. 
Why then did she fall? She fell for the lack of freemen, 
for the lack of men, who felt they had personal rights and 
dignity to defend,—because the mass of her population 
were slaves, and it is only men, free men, who have the 
courage and the energy to sustain a state, and repel the 
enemy from its frontiers. 
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We have in our American society all that was wise, 
just, or desirable, in the Graeco-Roman Republic, and we 
have added what that republic wanted, the element of in- 
dividual freedom. We recognize the state ; we also re- 
cognize the individual, the man who is prior and supetior 
to the citizen. With us, man is man, and counts as an 
integer, not as a fraction, by no means as a mere cipher. 
This element of individuality, of personal freedom, was in- 
troduced into modern society, partly by the Northern Bar- 
barians, and partly by Christianity. With the Northern 
Barbarians, individual freedom predominated. With them 
the state was not constituted. The authority of the Chief, 
as with our North American Indians, was personal rather 
than political, and he represented the personal authority 
of his tribe, his race, or the confederacy of chiefs, rather 
than the majesty of the state. His followers were his re- 
lations, his comrades, rather than his subjects. Christianity 
introduces and consecrates individual freedom, in recogniz- 
ing each as possessing an immortal soul, as endowed with 
free-will, for the use of which he is personally responsible ; 
in declaring all men to be equal before God, and equal one 
to another, and maintaining that each is an entire human 
being, a soul, with all the rights, dignity, and worth of the 
soul ; also, by asserting a law for all men, binding on the 
people as well as on individuals, above all human law, the 
law of God, which is the will of Him who is the King of 
kings and Lord of lords. 

When too strong, when it is predominant, this element 
of individual freedom is fatal to the government, and tends 
to anarchy, or complete individualism, which is worse than 
despotism. In what are called the “‘ Dark Ages,” but more 
properly the barbarous ages, while the Barbarians, who 
seated themselves on the ruins of the Roman Empire, were 
undergoing the process of civilization, this element of indi- 
vidual freedom was too strong, and society was filled with 
disorders, and was frequently menaced with dissolution. 
During this period, the struggle of European society was 
to restrict it, by introducing and establishing a strong and 
permanent central authority. But, owing to the barba- 
rism of the times, aggravated, down to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, by new barbaric invasions, it could only imperfectly 
succeed, and never have they been able in old Europe to 
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succeed in properly adjusting the two elements. Either 
the individual has been too strong, and tended to absorb 
the state, or the state has been too strong, and tended 
to absorb the individual. 

for a moment, indeed, it seemed that the true order 
was hit upon, when St. Leo the Third revived, at the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, the imperial dignity in the 
person of Charlemagne, King of the Franks. The three 
elements, the State, the Individual, the Church, were re- 
cognized. In the imperial system you had the authority 
of society, in the feudal system the freedom of the individ- 
ual, and in the Church you had religion to mediate between 
the two. The theory of society was correct, and all its 
constituent elements were present and operative. But, 
unhappily, the relations between the imperial element and 
the individual were not properly adjusted. Feudalism for 
several centuries was too strong for Imperialism, and, what 
is more to the purpose, did not truly represent the element 
of individual freedom. The liberty it asserted was a vested 
and not a natural right, and was liberty for the nobles, not 
for the people. The feudal baron was free, he was a man ; 
but the barons were only a small minority of the popula- 
tion. The bulk of the population were burghers, peasants, 
and serfs, who were none the more free because the barons 
were free. Ifthe theory held the barons to be men, it held 
these to be less than men. They naturally, therefore, sided 
with the Emperor or the Monarch against them. The 
Church could not take exclusively either side, for to have 
sustained the Monarchy would heve favored social despot- 
ism, and to have sustained the nobles would have been to 
sustain only the freedom of the few, and practically, the 
freedom of the few to oppress the many. She had then in 
the main to leave the two elements to fight out their own 
battles. The struggle between them continued from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century, when Monarchy or 
Imperialism triumphed, religious unity was broken, and the 
nations of Europe became so divided and so hostile to 
each other in their interests and feelings, that the experi- 
ment of redrganizing society and establishing the Christian 
Republic in the Old World, may be said to have failed, and 
it will be a long time before it can be renewed there with 
any prospect of success. The first realization of the Chris- 
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tian Republic seems in Divine Providence to have been 
reserved for our New World. 

Our fathers, whether we speak of the earlier or the 
later immigrations, fled to this country from oppression, and 
with the purpose of gaining true freedom for themsé¢lves 
and their posterity. Most of the Anglo-American Colo- 
nies were founded during the struggle in England between 
the Crown and Parliament, when the English nation were 
endeavoring to prevent or to throw off the absolute mon- 
archy represented by the unhappy Stuarts. It was, in 
most cases, the party opposed to the royal prerogative, 
and in favor of the old rights, liberties, and franchises of 
the Middle Ages, that immigrated hither, and through the 
Providence of God became the founders of our Republic. 
They brought with them the element of liberty, for they 
brought with them all those principles of personal freedom, 
of individual right, which had been introduced into Euro- 
pean society, after the downfall of Pagan Rome, by Chris- 
tianity and the Barbarian Conquerors, and incorporated 
into the English Common Law. They brought these prin- 
ciples with them winnowed from the chaff mingled with 
them in old Europe, and purer, stronger, more living and 
energetic than they had ever been found with any other 
people. While they thus brought the element of freedom, 
the glory of modern civilization, they also brought a, rever- 
ence for authority, a just appreciation of the state, and all 
that was sound, wise, and just in the political principles of 
the Graeco-Roman Republic, the glory of the ancient Gen- 
tile Civilization. We extend the freedom of the baron to 
every citizen, and recognize it as an inalienable right, which 
the government must regard as sacred and inviolable. 
We do not recognize the absolutism of society, and we 
hold the authority of the state to be limited. We have a 
civil Constitution, the very design of which is to restrict 
its power, to limit the action of society, and to guaranty 
to minorities and individuals their natural rights,—to 
secure to each and to all free scope for the development 
and growth of their proper manhood. 

But, however wisely our Republic is organized, however 
nicely adjusted theoretically may be the balance between 
the two elements, the State and the Individual, we have 
not secured the end proposed and guarded effectively 
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against the tendency of each to absorb or exclude the 
other. Whoever is attentive to what is going on among 
us is aware that we are exposed to two opposite dangers, 
—on the one hand, to a tendency to the absolutism of the 
state, and on the other, to a tendency to the absolutism 
of the individual ; that is, a tendency to social despotism, 
and a tendency to pure individualism or anarchy. Either 
tendency is alike destructive to the order and well-being 
of the republic and the individual. The danger is great 
and imminent. Nearly all our political movements tend 
to destroy the fundamental character of our institutions, 
and to substitute for genuine Americanism the Jacobinism 
of the old French Republic, or the Red Republicanism of 
the more recent European Revolutionists, There is a radi- 
cal difference between European democracy and American 
democracy. American democracy, or democracy in the 
true American sense, is, that the people under God are 
the source of all political power, but that they can origi- 
nate or rightfully exercise no power that is incompatible 
with the rights of individuals ; European democracy puts 
the people in the place of God, asserts their freedom as 
the state to do whatever they please, and maintains that 
their will is law, and the rule and measure of right. Our 
American system maintains that the people are under law 
collectively as well as individually, are as much bound in 
their collective capacity by the law of God, as much 
bound to observe natural justice when acting as the state, 
as they are when acting in their individual capacity, as 
simple individuals ; that a majority has no more right to 
tyrannize than a minority; it concedes that the people are 
not infallible, that they may have their moments of verti- 
go, be carried away by passion or caprice, and do great in- 
justice, and therefore that safeguards, guaranties against 
their abuse of their power are necessary,—although there 
is, if you can once get it fairly expressed, less danger to be 
apprehended from the absolute will of the people, than 
from the absolute will of the one or of the few ;—and 
therefore it teaches that the power of the state is limited 
by the rights of individuals, and prescribes in the Consti- 
tution the sphere beyond which it may not lawfully act, and 
authorizes the supreme Judicature to arrest it, and declare 
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its acts null and void whenever it ventures beyond the pre- 
scribed limits, 

Yet we find that no small portion of the people, bent 
upon carrying certain purposes, are constantly laboring to 
induce the state to go beyond these limits. Under plausible 
pretexts, often under the influence of laudable motives, or 
noble and generous sentiments, they tempt the government 
to encroach on the rights of individuals. We see this in 
the various philanthropic movements of the day. Philan- 
thropy is not Christian charity ; it is far inferior to that 
supernatural virtue ; but it is a natural sentiment, a good 
sentiment, and one of the highest, noblest, and most re- 
spectable sentiments natural to the human heart. Moved 
by this sentiment, people look over society and see an evil 
which grievously afflicts them. This evil may be Intem- 
perance. And surely intemperance is a great evil, and 
must beso regarded by every one in whose bosom beats a 
heart, or who has the least regard tothe welfare of his fel- 
low-men. Our philanthropists, deploring this evil, under- 
take very properly its removal. For that purpose they 
form an association, appoint a committee, and begin to 
agitate. These committees form new associations, till the 
country is covered over by a net-work of affiliated associa- 
tions. Agitation goes on increasing, till the managers 
imagine that through that agitation, the excitement they 
have produced, the clamor they have kept up, the noise 
they have made, the appeals they have addressed to the 
fears of time-servers, and to the better feelings of the 
honest and well-disposed, they are strong enough to demand 
the support and aid of the state. They appeal to the 
Legislature, and obtain a Maine Liquor Law. All this 
seems just and fair, noble and praiseworthy. But we for- 
get that we have urged the government beyond its pro- 
vince, have forced it to take a step towards social despot- 
ism ; that we cannot through legislative enactments seek 
even good ends at the expense of natural justice, or the 
natural rights of individuals ; for in this way philanthro- 
py tramples down more good by the way, than it would 
secure by obtaining the end it seeks. It is seldom in his 
own person, with his horns, his cloven foot, and his tail in 
full sight, that Satan appears among us, when he has some 
diabolical end to accomplish. He knows better. He usu- 
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ally comes disguised as an angel of light, in the shape of 
an end not bad, perhaps truly good in itself considered, 
but to be gained by means which are not good, or in cir- 
cumstances which render it inopportune. 

The evil may be Slavery. No word is dearer to man, is 
larger in his estimation, or can fetch a deeper echo from 
his soul than liberty, and all that is true, just, and noble, 
in the human heart, cries out against slavery. Unhappily 
in a portion of our country slavery in a mitigated form still 
exists, and isupheld by the Constitution and laws. It is 
in my judgment even there, however mild may be its form, 
and whatever the mutual good feeling there may be be- 
tween the master and his people, an evil of no small mag- 
nitude. But that is not the question. The question is, how 
shall it be removed ? can it be removed at all ? or is it our 
business to attempt to remove it? Our philanthropists see 
the evil. They look only at that, and think nothing of the 
evil they may do, or the good they may trample down in 
their efforts to remove it. “There is the slave in chains, 
writhing under the lash of his master, let me rush to his 
rescue. Talk not to me of constitutions and expediencies, 
My brother is in chains, Do I not see him stretch out his 
hands tome? Do I not hear his plaintive cry for deliver- 
ance ? Away with you. Let me run to him, let me knock 
off his fetters, and bid him stand up in his manhood.” Ay, 
do so, and break down the constitution of your country, 
and with it all guaranty of freedom for either the white 
man or the black man! Liberty for neither can exist with- 
out the security given by the Constitution. Break down 
that, and you have no guaranty of liberty, no means of 
securing the freedom even of your black man, when you 
have emancipated him from his master. The abolition 
movement may have been started by philanthropic senti- 
ment, but its success through the agency of the govern- 
ment would change the fundamental character of our Ied- 
eral system, throw so much power into the hands of the 
Federal Government, that the balance between the States 
and the Union would be lost, and with it that between the 
state and the individual. 

Other philanthropic movements I might mention, but 
it is not necessary. Now all these movements, unable to 
accomplish their ends by simple individual effort, call in 
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the aid of society, and then of government, the organ of 
society, and thus enlarge the power of the state, and 
strengthen the tendency to social despotism. Already have 
we advanced far in the work of absorbing the individual in 
society. These philanthropic associations have left us 
very little personal freedom or individual liberty. They 
take or are threatening to take the entire management of 
our private as well as public affairs into their own hands. 
They tell us what we may or may not drink, and they will 
soon tell us what we may or may not eat, when we shall 
go to bed, at what hour we shall get up, when we may 
go out, and when we must come in. They invade the 
most private sanctuary of our lives, and their commit- 
tees are like the frogs of Egypt. They come into our 
houses, into our kneading-troughs, our ovens, and our sleep- 
ing chambers. There is no escape from their noisome pres- 
ence. There is nocovert from their attacks, Nor do these 
societies stop with their annoying officiousness, but they seek 
to gain the authority of the Legislature, and to pounce 
upon us with the whole force of the state; and what is 
worse still, there are Legislatures in this free country, and 
in this nineteenth century, that are quite willing to place 
themselves at their disposal. 

On the other hand, we find a tendency to exclusive 
individualism. There is a growing tendency to regard gov- 
ernment as a mere agency, to deny its authority, and to 
treat loyalty as an exploded superstition. Government is 
an old fogie, and Young America is puzzled to understand 
why he should be dependent on the “‘ Governor.” Usually 
these two tendencies are found in the same persons. While 
the tendency of all our philanthropic movements is to con- 
centrate power in the hands of the government, the very 
persons who favor them, when the government is not suffi- 
ciently docile to their instructions, cry out against it, and 
assert the supremacy of the individual. They appeal to 
what they call a “higher law,” but which in reality is 
only a lower law, since it is only private judgment, or indi- 
vidual opinion. Multitudes among us see nothing sacred 
in the state or inviolable in the Constitution, and it isa 
widely diffused doctrine, that the people, at any time they 
please, without any regard to existing law, may subvert 
the Constitution, and introduce any new political order 
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that seems to them good. All views of this sort are 
anarchical, and incompatible with the assertion of the just 
authority of the state. 

Here, then, we are, exposed to two powerful and danger- 
ous tendencies, rushing, on the one hand, into social despot- 
ism, and on the other, into anarchy. What, in this state of 
things, do we need in order to escape them 2? We need, it 
is evident, a power alike independent of the state and of the 
individual, to step, as it were, in between them and harmo- 
nize them,—a power strong enough to restrain the state 
when it would become despotic, and the individual when he 
would become disloyal and rebellious. Without such a 
power we cannot save our republic, and have that security 
for individual and social liberty, it was instituted to pro- 
tect and vindicate. With only the state and the individual 
we have, and can have, only antagonism. The two ele- 
ments are, and will be pitted one against the other, each 
struggling for the mastery They cannot be made to move 
without collision one with the other, unless there is between 
them a mediating term, the third element I mentioned as 
essential to the constitution of society. That term, power, 
or constituent element, is religion, and I need not add, the 
Christian religion. Religion is the manifestation of love, 
and is the sole element of unity ; the sole power in exist- 
ence capable of bringing together discordant elements, and 
giving them an harmonious arrangement. There is no 
other power conceivable that can mediate between the state 
and the individual, and prevent either from invading the 
province of the other. All history, all experience pruves 
that the contrivances of statesmen, the playing off of in- 
terest against interest, the division of powers, and the nicely 
adjusted checks and balances so much relied on by consti- 
tution-mongers, are, and must be inefficient without the 
presence and energetic support of religion. 

But religion, if it is to serve our purpose, and save our 
republic from degenerating, on the one hand, into social 
despotism, and on the other, into individualism and anarchy, 
must be a constituent element of society, and stand on a 
basis of its own, independent both of the individual and 
the state. It cannot serve our purpose, if it depends on 
the individual, for it can then neither strengthen him 
against the tyranny of the state, nor restrain him, when dis- 
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posed to invade the rights of authority. It cannot do itif 
it depends on the state, for then it can do nothing to re- 
strain the tendency of the state to invade the rights of in- 
dividuals, and nothing to protect it against their disloyalty 
and tendency to anarchy. If it depends on the individual, 
it is whatever the individual chooses to make it, and sub- 
ject to his control ; if it depends on the state, it must be 
what the state chooses to make it, and be simply the slave 
of the civil power. It must then rest on a basis indepen- 
dent of both, and higher than that of either, and be a power 
which neither the national authority nor the individual 
authority can control, but which is strong enough to re- 
strain both. 

This you will willingly concede me. Then you must 
concede that religion, to answer our purpose, must be the 
Christian Church, or religion organized. Religion without 
the Church, without an organization, is not a power, 
is only an idea, a simple opinion, and therefore nothing 
but individualism. Unorganized, existing not asa church, 
or as an organism, with no organs through which it can 
speak, it is nothing but the private conviction of the in- 
dividual, and adds to the individual nothing beyond the 
strength of his conviction. Ifit be achurch, an organism, 
and yet dependent on the individual for its organization, 
the individual can make or unmake it at his will, and 
though he may exercise power over it, it can exercise none 
over him. If it be a church, and dependent on the state, 
and under its control, as is the Russian Church, the Prus- 
sian Church, and the English Church, it is simply a func- 
tion of the state itself. It must be what the civil power 
chooses to make it ; and its ministers, instead of being 
independent in face of the state, and free before the 
magistrate, will be simply a part of the constabulary. 
Religion must then be religion organized, and as religion 
organized, or as the Church, it must be independent 
alike of the state and the individual, or it will not answer 
the purpose. 

Can we find in Protestantism religion so organized, and 
thus independent ? In a word, can Protestantism answer 
the end found to be necessary ? Protestantism, whatever 
may be thought or said of it by its friends, iseither indi- 
vidual, depending on the individual, or political, depending 
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on the state’; and, therefore, must follow the will either of 
the one or of the other. In most countries where it pre- 
vails, it depends on -the state, and is obliged to conform to 
the civillaw. His Majesty Frederick William the Third of 
Prussia, took it into his head one day to unite the Luther- 
ans and Calvinists in one and the same communion. He 
drew up a liturgy, and ordered them to unite. The greater 
part obeyed, and all were bound to obey. In England, the 
Queen and Parliament have the supreme control of the 
Anglican Church, and plenary authority to decree what 
shall be the religion of the English people, and to make 
such alterations in the doctrines, the liturgy, and discipline 
of the English Establishment, as they judge proper. In our 
country the state claims no authority in spirituals, and here 
Protestantism depends on the individual. Here every indi- 
vidual is free to make his own church, and not seldom we 
hear very good Protestants say, ‘‘I am my own church.” 
Now, let this English, or Prussian Church, or this Protes- 
tantism, that depends on the civil power, and is forced to be 
its slave, attempt asa spiritual authority to interpose be- 
tween the state and the individual, in behalf of individual 
freedom, and against social injustice, and to its expostula- 
tions it would be answered in the spirit of Elizabeth Tudor’s 
note to the Bishop of Ely: “Proud prelate, I made you, 
and by if you do not cease your insolence I will un- 
make you!” Where the state has the power of making 
and unmaking bishops and priests, the Church is merely a 
part of itself, and has no power to resist civil tyranny, and 
in point of fact is merely an instrument of oppression. So 
with regard to the Church as depending on the individual ; 
if he is his church, then his church is himself ; if he makes 
it for himself, it is his creature, and must submit to his 
will. Ihave a right to command my creature ; and if my 
religion isof my own make, I have aright to modify it to 
suit my varying convictions and exigencies, Hence, in 
those old times, almost forgotten now, when I was in the 
habit of framing my own religion, I usually took care to 
frame it to suit myself. 

Tam saying nothing about the intrinsic truth, beauty, or 
worth of Protestantism ; I am merely considering it in its 
political relations, and testing its ability to serve the ne- 
cessities of Christian society. Ithink what I have said is 
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sufficient to show that Protestants should never urge us to 
accept it for political reasons, It has no independence, and 
is forced to follow public opinion instead of controlling 
it. We see this strikingly proved every day, especially in 
our own country. Public opinion acts on the sects, and’ 
the strongest and most numerous sects in the land are 
obliged to yield to it. Have we not Methodists South, and 
Methodists North, Baptists North, and Baptists South, and 
have we not come very near having Presbyterians South, and 
Presbyterians North, that is, sects dividing geographically, 
according to public opinion, and holding on one side of an 
imaginary line, that to be a mortal sin, which on the other is 
almost counted a Christian virtue? What can a religion 
that divides in this way, that is pro-slavery in one section 
of the Union, because there public opinion is pro-slavery, 
and abolitionist in another, because there public opinion is 
against slavery,—what can such a religion do in those 
emergencies, when, to maintain the right, public opinion 
must be resisted, not followed ? ' 

Truth and justice are not dependent on geographical 
lines. What is just and right at the South, is just and 
right at the North. Virtue is virtue the world over, What 
is true to-day was true yesterday, and will be true to-mor- 
row, and for ever. Protestantism is not catholic, but na- 
tional, sectarian, or individual, and no religion not catho- 
lic, will answer our purpose. If national, it will follow the 
national opinion, and be subject to the national authority, 
as were all the heathen religions of antiquity. It will 
not serve us unless it is independent of all nations, sects, 
and individuals ; speaking the same language to all, suf- 
fering no control or modification from any difference of time, 
race, nation, or person, and proclaiming the same Credo. 
for the king and the subject, the proud Caucasian and the 
humble and degraded African. It must be more than a 
man-made religion, more than a skilful human contri- 
vance. It must be from God, and speak from high to low. 
Such is not Protestantism. It has no authority. It speaks 
not from high to low, but from low to high. Under it, 
the sheep direct the shepherd, the people teach their 
teacher, and if he assert his independence, and teach what 
they do not believe, or preach what does not please them, 
they quietly tell him, “ We do not want you ; we can em- 
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ploy you no longer ; you may go, and find elsewhere a con- 
gregation, if you can.” 

These remarks, of themselves, prove that the only reli- 
gion that will answer our purpose is the Catholic Church. 
It is she or none. There is no choice in the case, because 
there is no other that is not obviously inadequate. She is 
catholic, not national ; that is, she teaches all nations, and 
is subject tonone. She is not an English Church, a French 
Church, or a German Church, or an Italian Church ; but is, 
and can be, at one and the same time, the Church of all na- 
tions, without interfering with their respective nationalities. 
She suppresses no nationality. Though her centre of unity 
is in Rome, she has made no nation Italian by converting it. 
She leaves to all their national independence, their national 
institutions, laws, customs, usages, manners, in so far as they 
are not repugnant to the morality of the Gospel. She leaves 
the Italian an Italian, the Greek a Greek, the Frenchman 
a Frenchman, the Englishman an Englishman, the German 
a German, the American an American, All she aims to do, 
is to convert the soul, and lead it to union with God, with 
whom there is no respect of persons, but in every nation 
they who do his will are acceptable to him. She belongs to 
no particular nation, and noone nation has any more claim 
to her than another. She is in spiritual matters over all, 
superior to all, and no one can change.or modify her 

creed, for all the other Catholic nations would cry out against 
- it. With Englismen, Irishmen, Americans, her doctrine and 
discipline are the same, emanating from one and the same 
centre, and, therefore, under the control of no party or 
faction in the state or nation. She derives her power, not 
from governments, from peoples, or individuals, but from a 
source above them, and independent of them. She speaks 
with divine authority, and is in our midst a divine institu- 
tion, which does not depend on the popular will, which the 
popular will cannot control, and which, though it leave that 
will free so long as it is just, and invades no right, resists it 
whenever it is opposed tv the will of God, or seeks to play 
the tyrant. Such being the Church, divine, catholic, inde- 
pendent, always asserting the divine law, ‘and taking tke 
side of justice, of right, of humanity, throwing her whole 
weight in favor of the wronged against the wrong doer, she 
is just what we need to mediate between the state and the 
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individual, and to maintain harmony between authority 
and liberty. 

The Church will tend to save our republic also by intro- 
ducing an element of authority of which we stand in great 
need. In politics and in society, aside from the annoyances 
of philanthropists, reformers, and fanatics, we live and 
breathe in an atmosphere of freedom, and hardly feel that 
we have a government. This is well, it is right, it is just. 
Man ought to be free,—free to be a man, to be himself, and 
what God and nature intended him to be. But, nevertheless, 
authority is a want of his nature, and to attain to his full 
growth as a man, it is necessary that he learn and practise 
obedience. You see this in the very fact, that, when God 
made man and placed him in the Garden, he gave him a 
law, not for his evil, but for hisgood. Hegave hima com- 
mand that he might learn to obey, and acquire the virtue 
and the reward of obedience. That lesson is as necessary for 
us as it was for Adam, and will be as useful to us as it was 
to him. How, with our free institutions, and with our 
sects that disclaim all authority, and rest on mere indivi- 
dual opinion, are we to learn that lesson, and acquire the 
virtue of obedience ? ‘We cannot acquire it, unless there 
be for us some authority which we feel that we are bound. 
to obey. Without such an authority some of the finest and 
noblest qualities of our nature can never be developed. Our 
civilization will want the charm of sweetness and modesty, 
and our society the virtues which render it noble, strong, and 
enduring. With the habits of freedom, without any sub- 
mission to authority, we lose all respect for the rights, both 
of society and of individuals, and end in complete egotism. 
He who has never learned to obey has never become capable 
of disinterestedness, and is prepared to make no sacrifice for 
truth or justice, for country or humanity, And how, without 
disinterestedness, without sacrifice, are we to sustain our 
republic, and realize the great and glorious mission which 
it has pleased Almighty God to assign to the American 
people? This large political and social freedom which is 
so diffused amongst us, this almost unlimited individualism 
which widely prevails, and to which we owe the good qua- 
lities and the defects of our character, is extremely danger- 
ous, if exclusive. If not tempered by loyalty to an autho- 
rity above us, it renders us harsh, reckless, proud, con- 
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ceited, selfish, and overbearing, as neglectful of the cour- 
tesies and amenities of civilized life as of civil and religious 
duties. The evil cannot be corrected by the government, 
for the government cannot take cognizance of it without 
destroying liberty altogether, and opening the door to 
every species of tyranny. Public opinion cannot cure it, 
for there is nothing to form a right public opinion on the 
subject ; and public opinion, adopted as authority, only 
renders a man mean, cowardly, and servile. The only au- 
thority to which a free-born American can bow without 
derogating from his dignity as a man is religion, and the 
state simply for the sake of religion, and so far as religion 
commands. Sectarian religion was the religion the original 
colonists brought with them, because, unhappily, that was 
all the religion they had; but sectarian religion has no 
authority ; it is not and cannot be law for the freeman, 
and the American people feel and know it, They may ad- 
here to it from habit, or they may profess it, because they 
wish to use it as a fig-leaf apron to cover their religious 
nakedness, but, to obey it as law, as the voice and will of 
God, does not enter into their thoughts. The Church 
alone can introduce into our religion the element of autho- 
rity, and foster those habits of obedience and those virtues 
and qualities which depend on it, and which are so neces- 
sary in a state where there is really nothing else to obey. 
This obedience does not degrade or debase; it ennobles 
‘and dignifies the soul; for it is not obedience to man or 
to a man-made church, but to the Highest, to God him- 
self; and man is never so great or so honorable as, when 
asserting his freedom in face of all other authority, he 
prostrates himself, with filial love and unreserved submis- 
sion, at the feet of his Maker. 


II. Thus far, I have endeavored to meet and refute the 
assertion that the Church is hostile to civil liberty, and 
dangerous to our republican institutions, by showing that 
she is always and every where necessary to prevent the gov- 
ernment, whatever its form, from either running into des- 
potism or into anarchy. The condition of all true liberty 
is the maintenance of justice, or the divine authority, in 
the government of human affairs, and without the Church, 
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justice or the divine authority in the government of human 
affairs cannot be maintained. 

In the further remarks I propose to make, my purpose 
is to vindicate the American government from the charge 
of being hostile to the Church, by proving that, if honestly 
administered, according to its fundamental principles, as 
recognized by both the Federal and State constitutions, it 
affords her all she needs, and all she can receive from civil 
government. I shall thus have proved that we may be 
fervent and devout Catholics without disloyalty to Ameri- 
can republicanism, and loyal American republicans without 
infidelity to the Catholic religion. 

As far as Catholics themselves are concerned, there is no 
occasion for proving either of these propositions. You and 
I, my Catholic fellow-citizens, have no doubt on the subject. 
We are Catholics; we are Americans; we love our reli- 
gion ; we love our republicanism ; and we know that there 
is no incompatibility of either with the other. We know 
the incompatibility asserted by the enemies alike of our re- 
ligion and of our country, does not exist ; and if we are 
able to restrain our indignation at those whio assert it, it is 
because we recollect that they are—Know-Nothings. 

But our personal knowledge does not suffice for our non- 

Catholic countrymen. They place no reliance on what we 
say or profess ; for they judge us by themselves, and sup- 
pose we are governed by our views of policy rather than 
by our love of truth. They doubt, or pretend to doubt, 
the sincerity of our attachment to the religious liberty re- 
cognized and guarantied by our government, and allege 
that we merely put up with it, because we are weak, and 
it is popular, and the best that we can at present obtain ; 
but that we are at bottom opposed to it, and are only 
waiting till we are strong, in order to abolish it, and enact 
the Catholic religion as the exclusive religion of American 
citizens. 

There is no denying that this is what our non-Catholic 
countrymen pretend, perhaps what some of them really be- 
lieve. No matter what we say, no matter what we profess, 
they will not believe us, unless it corresponds to their pre- 
conceived theory concerning us. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to meet their allegations, not by a simple denial, 
or by solemn professions, but by proofs, which they them- 
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selves cannot gainsay, that the government in its relation 
to religion does really accord with the spirit and the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic Church ; that the religious liberty it 
recognizes and guaranties is far more in accordance with 
our principles as Catholics than with theirs as Protestants, 
and that neither we nor our Church could have any motive 
for changing the present relation of the government to re- 
ligion, in case we had the power. 

Our government is a free government ; this is its boast. 
It is so in fact ; not precisely because it is a popular gov- 
ernment, for the people may play the tyrant as well as 
kings and emperors, and the arbitrary will of a majority is 
as incompatible with true liberty as any other arbitrary 
will ; but because it is founded on the principle that all 
men are equal before the state, and that every man has 
certain inalienable rights, called with us the “ Rights of 
Man,” which it is bound by its very constitution to re- 
cognize and protect. These rights, in several of the States, 
are enumerated and specified in a Bill of Rights, which 
precedes the constitution,—of rights which the government 
is to hold sacred and inviolable. They are not derived 
from civil society, they are not grants from the state, and 
revocable at its will, but are held to precede civil society, 
to be anterior to its constitution, and to be its law or the 
limitation of its power. The state does not give them, and 
cannot take them away. Livery legislative enactment 
which violates or infringes them is tyrannical, and would 
be set aside by our courts of law, as contrary to natural 
justice, as unconstitutional, and therefore null and void 
from the beginning. They are anterior and superior to 
the state, and its chief office is to recognize them, and 
guaranty their peaceable enjoyment to each and every 
citizen. ' 

Among these rights is the right of conscience, or the 
right before the state of every citizen to choose his own re- 
ligion, and to worship God as his own conscience dictates, 
so long as his conscience is not made a pretext for violat- 
ing the equal rights of others, disturbing the peace, or 
outraging public decency. As all are held to be equal be- 
fore the state, this right of conscience must be held by the 
government sacred and inviolable in the case of every 
citizen, or subject of the state. This right of conscience 
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lies in the spiritual order, and the state acknowledges its 
incompetency in spirituals, and its duty to leave all spir- 
itual questions to be settled by the private conscience of 
the citizen, or by the church or sect the private citizen sees 
proper to adopt. 

The government makes and can make no law declaring 
what shall or shall not be the religion of its citizens, but 
not therefore is it free to disregard religion, and pursue a 
policy hostile to it. It makes no public profession of re- 
ligion, I grant, but it is not an infidel government ; for it 
must recognize the freedom of the religion of every one of 
its citizens, and protect it for all who profess it. My re- 
ligion is my conscience ; my conscience is my right, and 
included in that liberty which the state recognizes, and is 
instituted to protect. Every citizen can say as much of 
his religion. Therefore it is the freedom of religion, not 
the freedom of infidelity to enslave religion, that our gov- 
ernment recognizes and guaranties. The right or religion 
of the citizen is the law of the government, and defines its 
duty and the limits of its power. The state does not ab- 
jure religion, and hold itself free to act without regard to 
its freedom ; but it is bound to protect its freedom, and 
forbidden to do any thing against it, in the case of any one 
of its citizens, whether Catholic or Protestant. 

Such being the character of the government and its re- 
lation to religion, the question comes up,—lIs it satisfac- 
tory to the Catholic Church ? Is this freedom and protec- 
tion all that she herself asks of civil government ? I do 
not ask: Is it satisfactory to individual Catholics who, 
having been oppressed by Protestant governments for three 
hundred years, are but too happy to obtain so much, but 
does it satisfy the Church herself? Iam only a layman, 
and have no authority to answer for the Church. I can 
answer the question only by referring to her constitution, 
the end for which she exists, her well-known principles, 
and her past history. But these will enable us, I think, 
to find an answer, which non-Catholics may accept as 
authentic. 

The Church is a spiritual kingdom in the wofld, but not 
of it,—existing on the earth, but deriving her principles 
and mission from heaven. As a spiritual kingdom, or or- 
ganism for the spiritual direction and government of man- 
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kind, the Church is complete in herself, and self-sufficing. 
She asks and can receive nothing from without. The end 
for which she is instituted is not secular or temporal, but 
spiritual,—the glory of God in the salvation of souls. Her 
mission is spiritual ; and our Lord in instituting her, gave 
her all that is requisite for its accomplishment. She is in- 
dependent of the state ; and in relation to her own proper 
work, she has her own government, her own Supreme Gov- 
ernor, her legislature, judiciary, and executive,—her own 
laws, courts, and officers. 

What, then, does the Church need of civil government, 
or what, in the nature of the case, can she receive from 
civil society ? I do not ask now what government or so- 
ciety needs or can receive from the Church. That ques- 
tion I have already asked and answered. I simply ask 
what the Church needs or can receive from secular govern- 
ment? Evidently only the recognition and guaranty of 
her independence ; of her freedom to labor peaceably in 
the accomplishment of her spiritual mission, That is, pre- 
cisely what the American state professes to do for her, in 
professing to do it for the religion of all its citizens, what- 
ever it may be. The civil government cannot perform any 
of her spiritual functions, for it has no spiritual faculties, 
and is confessedly incompetent in spirituals. Its officious 
attempts, even when well disposed, to aid her in her spiri- 
tual work all history proves to have tended: only to em- 
barrass her ; to impede her operations, and to throw upon 
her the responsibility of its own ineptness. The intermed- 
dling of the state in her affairs has been in all ages one of 
the greatest obstacles to her success in gaining souls to 
God, All she wants, according to her own constitution 
and end, and all that she can receive from civil govern- 
ment, is its respect for her independence, and its protec- 
tion of her freedom against material force or physical vio- 
lence ; and this is guarantied to her by our government 
with as sure a guaranty as any civil government can give. 

To recognize and guaranty the freedom and indepen- 
dence of the Church is to recognize her right to be here in 
all her integrity, with her dogma, her ritual, and her 
discipline unmutilated, in their entireness, and unim- 
peded in their peaceable operation. My Church is my 
right, is included in my rigut as an American citizen ; and 
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she has the right to be here, because I have the right 
myself to be here, and to have my own religion. My right 
to have my own religion is my right to have that religion 
as I am bound by it in conscience to hold it. The liberty 
of the Catholic Church, is her liberty to be here as the 
Catholic Church, as herself, and to hold and to do all that 
she teaches belongs to her as the Church of God. She 
must be free to be here with all that she teaches is every- 
where binding on the consciences of the faithful. There 
may be things elsewhere, dependent on local usages, or 
special arrangements entered into with the civil power, 
which she makes binding on the consciences of the faithful 
there, which do not bind them here. Such things are not 
necessarily included in that liberty recognized and guar- 
antied by our government, I freely concede. But all that 
she holds to be universal and unalterable in her discipline 
and ceremonial, as well as in her dogmas, and which she 
declares to be binding on the consciences of the faithful 
throughout the world, though in themselves, not essential 
to her existence and functions as the Church of God, are 
included in that liberty, and must be recognized and pro- 
tected, or her liberty, that is, my liberty of conscience as 
a citizen, is not recognized and protected. But, if re- 
cognized and protected, she has all that she can receive 
from the government. 

This liberty is recognized and guarantied to the Catho- 
lic Church, not indeed by a special concordat or agree- 
ment between the Church and the state, as is the case in 
most European countries, but by what I will venture to 
call a general concordat, published by our government, 
proclaiming liberty to all its citizens to profess and peace- 
fully enjoy what religion they please. The state with us 
makes no special concordat with the Church or with any 
of the sects, but declares the terms at once on which it 
will deal with them all. | It recognizes them all as indepen- 
dent, and says it will maintain that independence within 
its jurisdiction, for all and for each, against all material or 
physical violence. Guarantying this independence and pro- 
tection to all, it, of course, guaranties it to the Cutholic 
Church, and just as fully as if she were here alone, and 
there were no Protestant sects in the land. She, then, is 
free and independent here, and has the pledge of the 
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whole force of the government in the United States to pro- 
tect her in the peaceable prosecution, in her own way, of 
the mission she has received, with none but a moral or theo- 
logical opposition to encounter. What more does she ask ? 

Will it be said that this general liberty and protection 
will not satisfy her, because here it is guarantied to her only 
in common with the sects? She has no exclusive favors, 
no exclusive privileges, for the sects are as free as she, and 
entitled to all the protection that she is. No doubt of it ; 
but what then? My neighbor is as free as a citizen as I 
am. Am I, therefore, not a free citizen ? Does his free- 
dom detract from mine ? DoTI cease to be free to bea 
Catholic, because my neighbor is equally free to be a Pres- 
byterian ? Is my Catholicity less protected, because his 
Presbyterianism is equally protected ? If I violate his 
right before the state, to profess freely and peaceably his 
religion,—a thing there is no danger of my doing,—the 
government will no doubt repress my violence ; if he vio- 
late my right to profess freely and peaceably my religion, 
—a thing which he is not unlikely to attempt,—it will, at 
least it says it will, repress his violence and protect me. I 
do not see that I need any thing more. I feel more secure 
in my freedom as a Catholic, from the fact that he is free 
to be a Presbyterian. If my freedom excluded his, he would 
be even more strongly tempted than he is now to destroy 
mine. Where all are free, and none are specially favored 
by the law, there is, at least, less motive for changing the 
law, and the natural sense of justice, which it satisfies, may 
be always invoked with effect to sustain it. 

But it is said, the Catholic Church, if she had the 
power, would require the government, not only to protect 
her freedom and independence, but to suppress Presby- 
terianism and all other heresies, She undoubtedly would 
require the government to suppress their physical violence, 
or their attempts to fight against her with unspiritual 
weapons. If they should resort to physical force, to war 
and bloodshed, robbery and arson, as a means to check 
her progress, or to propagate themselves, she, no doubt, 
would call in the secular arm to her defence. If Presby- 
terians should, in their zeal against Catholics, and for their 
own heresy, break the peace, plot revolutions, take forcible 
possession of Catholic Churches, rob the Church of her 
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property, disturb Catholic congregations assembled peace- 
ably for religious worship, kidnap the children of Catholic 
parents, attack Catholics in their houses, or shoot them 
down in the streets, she would require the civil law to take , 
cognizance of their offences, and for such things they are 
punishable, though not always punished, by our laws now ; 
for all such things are forbidden by the existing laws of the 
land, let them be done by whom they may. Our govern- 
ment professes to guaranty us against all physical violence, 
and it must so guaranty us, if it guaranty us liberty. 

The Church requires the secular arm to defend her 
against physical violence, because, being a spiritual king- 
dom, she has no armed force of her own with which to 
resist it. But she never calls in the government to 
suppress heretics who couple with their heresy no invasion 
of the rights of others. The Church holds herself, with- 
out the aid of the state, able to cope with the moral power 
of those she condemns as heretics. It is not always nor 
even commonly, that she offers physical resistance to phy- 
sical opposition. She usually meets the physical violence 
of her enemies with moral power alone, and vanquishes them 
by being slain, not by slaying. I claim to have read her 
history with some diligence and care ; I have found several 
instances, in which she has called in the secular arm 
against heretics, but I have found no instance of her hav- 
ing called it in against heretics who opposed to her only 
moral power, or relied only on moral means to propagate 
their doctrines ; and none in which our own government 
would not be bound, as the protector of religious liberty, to 
come to her assistance. 

Never, I repeat, has she employed the secular arm 
against sectaries who did not usurp Catholic property, in- 
terfere with the rights of Catholics, and who offered her 
only a theological opposition. She, by her Popes, Councils, 
and Doctors, teaches that faith is voluntary, and forbids 
any one to be compelled by force to receive it. No civil 
force was ever used against the Pelagians, or the Semi- 
Pelagians. Rome, which from an early day possessed the. 
temporal as well as the spiritual power in its plenitude, 
never compelled the unbelieving Jews to be baptized, and 
they have never been persecuted in the Eternal City. 

I speak of the Church, and of what she herself has 
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done or authorized ; I speak not of what kings and em- 
perors or nominally Catholic governments have or have not 
done. Although, with the exception of our own, the only 
. States in the world where religious liberty in the American 
sense is recognized and guarantied by law, are Catholic 
States, or states in which the overwhelming majority of the 
people are Catholics, such as France, Belgium, and Austria, 
I do not take upon myself the defence even of nominally 
Catholic Governments in any period of Christian history. 
They have done too many uncatholic things ; have been in 
their policy too independent of the Church, and too little 
submissive to her orders or her counsels, to permit me, even 
if I were so disposed, to hold her responsible for what they 
have or have not done. The Popes used all their endeavors 
for centuries to induce them to abolish torture in the ex- 
amination of witnesses and prisoners, but in vain; and 
many of the things which they urged for ages upon Euro- 
pean princes and statesmen, without success, our govern- 
ment has been the first to adopt. She condemned the 
slave-trade in 1482, as soon as it commenced in modern 
Europe, and yet, not till within my own memory, has a 
single secular government been brought to prohibit it. 
England even fought with Spain, so late as the last century, 
for the privilege of supplying her Colonies with slaves 
from Africa. Secular governments, as a rule, have pur- 
sued their own policy, without consulting thé Church, and 
she can be held responsible for their doings only in those 
cases where there is evidence that they acted by her orders, 
her advice, or her approbation. 

I am not supposed to have any superfluous tenderness 
for those who, in the judgment of my Church, are heretics, 
and some of my Catholic friends amuse themselves by ac- 
cusing me of an inclination to what they call “superlative 
orthodoxy ;” but I hold myself at perfect liberty to con- 
demn the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the dra- 
gonades and exile of the Huguenots by Louis Quatorze, for 
they were done without the authorization or counsel of the 
Church, at a time when Louis had brought the Church in 
France to the very verge of schism, when all communica- 
tions between the French court and Rome were interrupted, 
and when the king was far more Pope in France than the 
Pope himself. Blame the king; blame his ministers ; 
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blame his courtiers, whether laymen or churchmen, as 
much as you please. You will not touch me as a Catholic. 
I am a Papist, not a Royalist ; an Ultramontane, not a 
Gallican ; and I look to Rome, not to Paris, to know what 
is or is not Catholicity. 

Some may think they find in the Spanish Inquisition 
an exception to my assertion, for that Tribunal was es- 
tablished with the express consent of the Pope. But I 
have my answer, and avery plain one. The Inquisition 
was a mixed court, a politico-ecclesiastical tribunal, and as 
it was to take cognizance, among other things, of religious 
matters, the Spanish Government could not establish it 
without the Papal permission. But it was solicited and con- 
ceded, not asa tribunal against peaceable and inoffensive 
heretics, who appealed only to Scripture and reason, but, 
if there be any truth in history, for the purpose of ferret- 
ing out and bringing to light persons who were secretly 
conspiring against the throne and the altar, plotting in 
secret to overthrow both Church and state, by a violent 
and bloody revolution,—persons whom our own laws would 
condemn and punish as criminals ; for were persons in our 
own country to conspire against the government and seek 
by revolution or bloodshed to destroy even the Catholic 
Church, they would be answerable in our courts of justice, 
That the Inquisition was abused, and made the instrument 
of dark and cruel passions, especially under the reign of 
Philip IL, I do not deny, but a king as absolute as 
Philip, who could make war on the Pope, and lay waste 
the Ecclesiastical States, cannot hold the Church respon- 
sible for his administration. I do not defend, I condemn 
the cruelties of the Tribunal of the Inquisition, although 
I believe that there has been much falsehood and exag- 
geration in the case. They were, however, great enough, 
and more than one Pope raised his voice and interposed 
his authoriiy against them, authorized appeals from its 
judgments to Rome, and even established a court of ap- 
peals in Spain herself, where its judgments, in questions 
touching religion, could be and were frequently reviewed, 
and set aside. The blame rests not with the Pope, nor 
with the Church, but with the secular government, and the 
individual Inquisitors, who abused the Tribunal, and per- 
verted it from its legitimate purpose. I shall not under- 
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take to defend these, any more than I should undertake to 
defend Judas ‘who betrayed our Lord. Even sincere and 
well-disposed men may sometimes do things which are in 
themselves reprehensible. 

I well know that in the theological order the Church is 
exclusive, and teaches that out of her communion salva- 
tion is impossible. She denies the doctrine that every man 
has the moral right, the right before God, to be of what 
religion he chooses, or of none as he thinks fit. She con- 
demns this modern indifferentism, so prevalent in our 
country, and which so many confound with religious liberty, 
and teaches that every man should be of the true religion, 
believe and hold fast the true Catholic faith, and that 
whoso will not, shall perish everlastingly. But this has 
nothing to do with the question I am discussing. The 
Church denies the competency of the state in spirituals, 
and therefore its right to decide for its subjects what re- 
ligion they shall or shall not profess. Necessarily, then, 
must she assert the right of every man before the state to 
choose his own religion, and to be secured in its peaceable 
and orderly profession. Because she regards heresy as a 
mortal sin, it by no means follows that she calls on the 
state tosuppress it. She holds intemperance, drunkenness, 
to be a mortal sin, but who ever heard of her calling upon 
the state to pass a “ Maine Liquor Law ?” 

I wish I could make my non-Catholic countrymen 
understand that there isa broad difference between the 
Catholic spirit, and the Puritanic or Calvinistic spirit. 
The Calvinistic spirit has no confidence in moral power ; and 
conscious of its lack of the grace of God, it places all its re- 
liance on the secular government. When it sees some- 
thing which is good or philanthropic, it calls on the state 
to make a law enjoining it. When it sees a vice, an im- 
morality, it calls upon the legislature to suppress it, by 
civil pains and penalties. Thus John Calvin, when he 
legislated for Geneva, descended to the minutest particu- 
lars, and imposed legal pains and penalties on every act 
that he regarded as forbidden by the law of God. So 
the fathers of New England extended their penal code to 
the most venial sins, They prescribed the mode of cutting 
the hair, forbid the making of mince pies und plum pud- 
ding on Christmas and New Year’s, and, as some say, the 
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husband to kiss his wife, and the mother her babe on Sun- 
day, before sunset. The law left nothing to individual 
conscience ; and hence it is, I suppose, that so many of the 
descendants of the old Puritans fancy that they are in the 
way of sanctity so long as they do nothing the law forbids, 
or can reach and punish. 

With Catholics all this is different. We ask few laws, 
and seldom have occasion to appeal to the secular power. 
The Church teaches us to rely on moral power, the grace 
of God, and individual conscience. What Calvinism hopes 
to effect only by the civil magistrate, constable, tithing- 
man, or beadle, she leaves to conscience, to the pulpit, the 
confessional, and the grace of the sacraments. She de- 
mands the intervention of government only in the material 
order, for the maintenance or vindication of justice ; what 
lies entirely in the moral or spiritual order, and breaks not 
out in some form of physical violence, she regards as no 
proper subject of governmental suppression. So of great 
moral and philanthropic objects. She does not call upon 
the government to enact them, and make it a legal offence 
to neglect them. Hence she leaves the care of the poor, 
the provision for orphans, emancipation of slaves, and simi- 
lar good works, to the charity of the faithful, without 
calling upon the government to exact them as a matter of 
justice ; and it must be confessed even by her enemies, that 
she has found charity far more effectual both for extermi- 
nating evil and promoting good than Protestantism has its 
civil legislation. Following the Catholic spirit we leave a 
large margin to personal liberty, to individual conscience, 
and to private charity. Hence our spirit does not groan 
and travail in bondage like the Calvinistic. We are not 
hampered by that minute penal code that leaves one no 
room for virtue, elongates his visage, sours his looks, irri- 
tates his temper, renders the world cheerless to his heart, 
silent to his ear, and drab-colored to his eye. Let the Cal- 
vinistic spirit have free scope, and the poor Calvinist would 
find life one eternal treadmill. 

Heresy is, no doubt, a mortal sin, but when not coupled 
with physical violence, or when it does not invade a neigh- 
bor’s right, or plot a political or social revolution, to be 
effected by violence, we treat it as we do any other mortal 
sin. We do all we can by moral and religious means, all 
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that our charity can suggest, to correct it, and to bring him 
who holds it back to the unity of the faith ; but we never 
think of calling upon the civil government to undertake his 
conversion. We hold, indeed, that every one ought to em- 
brace the Catholic faith ; so we hold that every man should 
love God supremely and his neighbor as himself, and that 
he will assuredly be eternally damned who does not ; but 
we should as soon think of asking the legislature to pass 
a law enjoining the latter under pain of being sent to the 
penitentiary for life, as a law under a like penalty com- 
manding the former. Men cannot be forced into faith or 
love. Hither, to be acceptable to God, must be a free-will 
offering. God himself forces no man to accept eternal life, 
and leaves every man the moral power to reject it, and to 
lose his own soul, if he chooses. All the civil government 
can do in the case is to maintain an open field and fair 
play for truth, and to repress every party that would break 
out in acts of injustice against it. With this view of the 
case, | may safely conclude that the Church would and 
could, with her principles, have no motive to change the 
present relation of the government to religion, were she to 
gain the ascendency in our country, or were the great 
majority of our people to become Catholics. We, then, 
may conclude further that our government, honestly ad- 
ministered in accordance with its fundamental principles, 
meets the principles, the wants, and the wishes of the 
Catholic Church ; and therefore, that we may be loyal 
American republicans, and assert the equality of all religions 
before the state, that profess to be Christian, without fail- 
ing in our true-hearted devotion to that glorious old Catho- 
lic Church, which drew our ancestors from the darkness 
and barbarism of Pagan superstition, tamed the wild heart 
of the savage, founded the modern States of Europe, nursed 
their infancy, and introduced and continues to sustain all 
that is true, noble, and humanizing in modern civilization. 

I say not, I pretend not, that we have, or can have, 
under our American system all the arrangements that we 
find in those ages and countries where the Church and the 
state are in some sort mixed up one with the other, and 
no small portion of the proper work of the state is thrown 
as a burden on the Church. That mixture of civil and 
ecclesiastical institutions and functions which sprung up 
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under the Roman Emperors after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, which obtained in a greater or less degree in all 
countries that adopted the Theodosian and Justinian codes, 
or the Roman Civil Law, as the basis of their jurisprudence, 
and which still obtains in theory in most European States, 
does not obtain here, and [ think never will. But this no 
Catholic need regret, for that system was never more than 
an accident in the history of the Church, and grew out of 
circumstances which do not exist here, and cannot, if our 
government continues to abide by its principles. That 
system was good in its time and place, because the civil 
government would not then grant that full freedom, inde- 
pendence, and protection to the spiritual order which our 
government recognizes and guaranties as its right. In 
losing that system, which is neither practicable nor néces- 
sary here, we lose nothing of Catholicity, nothing of its 
vigor and efficiency ; we lose simply certain special favors 
of the government, and are relieved in turn from certain 
burdens at times almost too great for the Church to bear, 
imposed by the government as the price of those favors. 
The loss isa great gain, and it is far better for the interests 
of the Church to lose the favors and be freed from the 
burdens, than it is to retain the favors and bear the 
burdens, 

I say not any more that Catholics have nothing to 
complain of in this country. The spirit of the people is 
not always in harmony with the principles of the govern- 
ment, and they have pushed a few of our State Legisla- 
tures to acts, touching Church property, which violate the 
constitution, and are incompatible with both that civil 
and that religious liberty which it was their duty to re- 
cognize and guaranty ; we experience in many places social 
annoyances ; the schools are often conducted in a spirit 
hostile to us, and pretended philanthropists lie in wait for 
our children, to take them from Catholic influence, and to 
provide for their being brought up to curse the mother 
that bore them. Something of the old Calvinistic bigotry 
and fanaticism lingers still in the country, and occasionally 
makes itself felt. It is to be regretted, but after all, our 
annoyances are fewer here than elsewhere. The people, 
no doubt, have their moments of vertigo, but not more 
frequent or more violent than kings and emperors, and 
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sorry am I to add, than even nominally Catholic kings 
and emperors. 

There is, as we well know, a portion of our countrymen 
who are deadly hostile to Catholicity, and who think free- 
dom to us is slavery to them, who have so ardent a love 
for freedom of conscicnce that they wish to keep it entirely 
to themselves, and to permit it to no others. These may 
annoy us, may kidnap not a few of the children of the poor 
and destitute, but they after all are by no means the ma- 
jority of the American people, and the great principles of 
American liberty will prove too strong for them. They 
may get up now and then a riot against us, burn a few of 
our convents or churches, tar and feather now and then a 
holy priest, and shoot down a few peaceable Catholics in 
the street, but the great majority of the American people 
will disown them. They are false Americans, men 


“Who steal the livery of the court of heaven, 
To serve the devil in.” 


And the mischief they devise against us will recoil upon 
their own heads, and work their own confusion. 

Our course, my Catholic fellow-citizens, is plain before 
us. Our country is threatened with many dangers. Evils 
of no small magnitude are daily gaining ground among us. 
Blows are struck at the fundamental institutions of the 
land, and the non-Catholic sects are impotent to prevent 
them ; nay, are they who strike them. Our work, after 
saving our souls, perhaps as one of the conditions of saving 
them, is to do what we can to save our country. We have 
in our religion, if we will but understand it, and be loyal 
to its spirit, the conservative power to save the free institu- 
tions founded by the patriotism and blood of our heroic 
fathers. In the Old World we have not always been able 
to do what we can here, for there we had to conquer liberty, 
while here we have only to preserve it. There our powers have 
been crippled by kings and aristocracies, and vested rights, 
and old usages, and deadening routine. Here we are free 
to be ourselves, and to exert all the freedom and energy of 
our souls. We must rise to the level of our position. We 
must cherish an enlightened and generous American pa- 
triotism, and labor toconsecrate this vast land andits millions 
of immortal souls to the love of God and our neighbor, so 
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that the song of freedom mingling with the hymn of the 
sanctuary, and hallowed by Divine Love, may rise from the 
whole length and breadth of our vast continent in sweet 
strains of unbroken melody to heaven, and be listened to 
with joy by the angels of God. 


Art. I1.—JD’Eglise pendant les quatre derniers Siecles. 
Par M. Carrricugz. Paris. Tomes let 2. 8vo, 1854 
& 1855. 


In whatever light the movement of Luther may be rep- 
resented by the pen of history, it caunot be denied that 
civil wars followed in the track of the Reformation. Lu- 
theranism, by proclaiming individual irresponsibility, re- 
vived the elements of feudal anarchy. The loss of religious 
unity was succeeded by that of national solidarity ; anarchy 
ensued, and Germany was convulsed by interminable dis- 
sensions, popular revolts, and fatal insurrections. 

The evil spread with fatal rapidity through the valleys 
of Switzerland. Zuinglius, the son of an humble peasant, 
but a profound and elegant scholar, placed himself’ in the 
van of this movement. Endowed with an intrepid spirit, 
and impregnated with the novel ideas that prevailed around 
him, he entered upon his work by merely censuring, at first, 
the ancient custom of the Swiss to league themselves with 
the Pope, in the wars of Italy. Afterwards, in imitation of 
the Hussites and Bohemians, he advocated open rebellion ; 
and ended, by asserting that churches were useless ; and 
prayers were of no avail to mankind, who had been already 
redeemed by the infinite merits of Christ. The Swiss, 
hitherto a peace-loving people, were roused into civil com- 
motion : fanaticism ruled the hour. Convents, the hal- 
lowed abodes of prayer, were destroyed ; monks were driven 
from their beloved solitudes, and the entire country became 
a prey to pillage and devastation. The day on which the 
Mass was abolished at Zurich, was celebrated with great 
rejoicings ; and yet, Zuinglius eschewed the doctrines and 
formularies of Luther, and adopted others of his own in- 
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vention, in which the Real Presence, and every other article 
of Catholic faith, were denied. 

In the midst. of these disasters, John Calvin had es- 
caped from France, his native country, into the mountains 
of Switzerland. In his sixteenth year, that famous Reformer 
had been appointed to a benefice, and continued in the Ca- 
tholic Church until his mind became infected with certain 
errors, through the medium of Melchior Wolmar, his Pro- 
fessor of Greek, in the university. He then adopted the 
theory of the Sacramentarians, which Luther had so vio- 
lently condemned. ‘To this, however, he added other doc- 
trines, which were regarded as so pernicious, and propa- 
gated so widely, that Parliament deemed if, necessary, by 
an especial enactment, to arrest their rapid progress. This 
coercive measure was sanctioned by Francis I., who, warned 
by the example of Germany, determined to repress, by the 
authority of the law, the spread of doctrines which con- 
tained, as he believed, the germ of civil war and anarchy. 

In fact, the Huguenots arrayed themselves against the 
established faith and social order of France. Inheriting 
the destructive spirit of the old Iconoclasts, they spared 
neither chapel nor image, nor any other sacred object of na- 
tional and religious veneration. ' 

It is true that Calvin had laid down in his ‘‘ Institutes ” 
the maxim, that the first duty of the Christian is obe- 
dience to the civil authority ; nevertheless; his disciples, 
not governed in their conduct by the theory of his rule, 
manifested, as well by the expression of their opinions, as 
by the tenor of their actions, an open defiance of the govern- 
ment. A civil war ensued, in the history of which are em- 
blazoned the names of Coligny and Chatillon, of Andelot 
and Condé. 

The attempt of Parliament to prevent these fatal conse- 
quences proved abortive. Nor are we surprised at this re- 
sult, when we reflect upon the vacillating character of its 
legislation, distinguished, at one time, by extreme tolera- 
tion, and characterized, at another, by inflexible rigor. The 
latter policy prevailed, at the present juncture, and the 
leaders of the anti-Catholic sect were subjected by it to the 
severest penalties. 

In order to escape this enactment of Parliament, Cal- 
vin sought a refuge in Geneva. The Reformation was now 
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at its crisis. Innumerable sects of every description 
swarmed over the land, each claiming for itself the attri- 
bute of truth. Every individual opinion, no matter how 
contradictory one to the other, was put forth as the ex- 
pression of the Divine will. Some of the leaders, however, 
of these parties, especially Luther and Melancthon, felt the 
necessity of adopting some explicit formulary of faith ; and 
to this end, while the Bishops of the Catholic Church were 
assembled in the @cumenical Council at Trent, they, at the 
instance of Melancthon, convoked a Diet at Augsburg. 
The task of drawing up a Confession of Faith was intrusted 
to that distinguished man, the most moderate and concili- 
ating of allthe Reformers. This was, indeed, a very diffi- 
cult and hazardous undertaking, as it was necessary to em- 
body in that formulary individual freedom of opinion, and, 
at the same time, a series of articles obligatory upon all 
their disciples. It should not concede too much on one 
side, nor yet require too much on the other. It should con- 
ciliate the scruples of the timid, and satisfy the pretensions 
of the more daring. The Confession of Augsburg admitted 
the first four General Councils—viz., of Nice, which con- 
demned the Arian heresy ; of Constantinople, which con- 
demned the antitrinitarian heresy of Macedonius ; of 
Ephesus, which condemned the Nestorian heresy, and de- 
clared Mary to be the mother of God ; of Chalcedon, which 
condemned the heresy of Eutyches, who taught that there 
was but one nature in Christ. 

It admitted the doctrine of the Trinity, the Divinity of 
Christ, the Incarnation, the Real Presence, and the efficacy 
of the Sacrament, independently, however, of good works. 
It rejected religious ceremonies as utterly useless, asserted 
communion under both kinds, and condemned public proces- 
sions of the Blessed Sacrament, private masses, auricular 
confession, the celibacy of the clergy, abstinence, and fasts : 
and, finally, to flatter the pride of kings and princes, it 
declared that in no cases should the Church have the right 
to initiate civil questions, or exercise jurisdiction over them. 

The capital error of the Confession of Augsburg was, 
that it pretended to prescribe limits to the freedom of 
opinion, which the Reformation had unconditionally pro- 
claimed. Men like Zuinglius and C&icolampadius would 
not submit to its decision ; nor would Calvin permit others 
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with impunity to dissent from his own tribunal. Not con- 
tent with branding such with the epithet and stigma of 
libertines and atheists, he persecuted them with implacable 
rigor, and caused the unhappy Michael Servetus to be 
burned at the stake. 

This ill-fated man, having adopted the heresy of Arius 
and Paul of Samosata, published a pamphlet against the 
doctrine of the Trinity and divinity of Christ. Acting on 
the principles of the Reformation, the right to his opinion, 
no matter how heterodox, could not have been disputed ; 
much less should he have been amenable to any self-con- 
stituted tribunal, since that of the ancient Church which 
had condemned those primitive heresiarchs had been set 
aside, Nevertheless, Calvin assumed the authority of de- 
ciding and enforcing matters of faith, and doomed Servetus 
to expiate his heresy at the stake. 

By the change which the system of Calvinism effected 
in religious matters, the simple habits and manners of the 
Swiss mountaineers were changed, and the political consti- 
tution of the cantons became essentially modified. Unity 
of government was destroyed, and the germ of dissolution 
was deposited in the heart of the nation. 

Happily for Italy, the progress of Calvinism was arrested 
at the foot of her mountains, checked, in great measure, 
by the influence of two illustrious and holy men, Charles 
Borromeo and Francis de Sales. : 

The traveller who enters Italy by the way of Geneva, 
Villanuova, and the Alps, passes through the fertile and 
beautiful country watered by the blue waves of the Lago 
Maggiore. As he approaches the little town of Avona, on the 
banks of the lake, his attention is attracted by a colossal 
statue, admirable alike for its gigantic proportions and its 
noble physiognomy. It is the statue of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, whose name is dear, and whose memory sacred, to 
the inhabitants of the surrounding country. 

St. Charles was descended from the illustrious Count of 
Borromeo, the most ancient family of Lombardy, and was 
born in the castle of Avona, From his earliest childhood he 
was surrounded with honors. The Cardinal de Medici, who 
had been raised to the Papal chair under the style of Paul 
IV., was his near relative ; by whom, in his twenty-second 
year, he was adorned with the cardinal’s hat, and two years 
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after, he assisted at the Council of Trent. While he gov- 
erned his See with apostolic solicitude, he patronized, with 
munificent liberality, the arts and sciences. He founded 
at Rome an academy which became the ornament of the 
Christian world ; and he was the principal author of that 
admirable abridgment of theology which is known under 
the title of the Catechism of the Council of Trent. The 
other doctors associated with him in the compilation of this 
work were Francis Foreiro, a Portuguese, Marino, Arch- 
bishop of Lanciano, and Foccarini, Bishop of Modena. 
All the productions of St. Charles are distinguished by a 
noble simplicity and unction worthy of St. Basil or St. 
Gregory of Nazianzum, and written in a classic elegance 
of style. His immense fortune he gave up to his family, 
and distributed the revenues of the Church into three parts : 
one for the poor, another for the necessities of the Church, 
and the third for his personal expenses. He adopted in his 
Cathedral the Ambrosian rite, and consecrated his whole life 
to the re-establishment of ecclesiastical discipline. He 
took an active and distinguished part in the Council of 
Trent, and for the more effectual execution of its decrees, 
convoked several Provincial Councils and Diocesan Synods. 

At this epoch a terrific pestilence broke out in Milan, 
and that city, hitherto so opulent and brilliant, was changed 
into a scene of woe and death. In the midst of the dan- 
ger and desolation, the holy Prelate continued comforting 
the afflicted, and administering the sacraments, and im- 
parting consolations to the dying. To the fatigue and pri- 
vations which he endured during this terrible visitation he 
fell a victim, in the forty-sixth year of his age, By his 
last will he bequeathed all his effects to the Hospital of 
Milan, of which he had been the founder, designated the 
place for his sepulture, and wrote his own epitaph in these 
terms: “ Charles, Cardinal of St. Peter’s, Archbishop of 
Milan, imploring the aid and prayers of the clergy and 
faithful, has selected for himself this place of interment.” 
At the unanimous request of the people, he was canonized 
by Paul V., and to this day, Milan is filled with his me- 
mory. The colossal statue of Avona is a magnificent tes- 
timonial of the public gratitude for his services, and an 
ever-enduring monument to his immortal name. 

At a somewhat later period, St. Francis de Sales was 
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born in the Castle of the Count de Sales, amid the roman- 
tic mountains of Savoy. He was adorned with exquisite 
personal beauty, and though in infancy, of a weak and de- 
licate constitution, became robust and strong as he grew 
up to manhood. Having acquired the rudiments of know- 
ledge in the College of Annecy, he completed his education 
under the care of the Jesuits in Paris, Quitting France at 
this juncture, agitated by civil wars, which Protestantism 
had excited, he visited Italy whose favored soil had not 
been trodden by the foot of Heresy. At Rome he delighted 
in contemplating the ancient basilics and the venerable 
Catacombs. His father had intended that he should assume 
a position in the world becoming his illustrious birth, and had 
already assigned him a wife in the person of a rich and 
noble heiress ; but Francis renounced all those glittering pros- 
pects, and consecrated himself to God in the ecclesiastical 
state. His first great act after his ordination was to found 
the Confraternity of the Cross, whose object was the instruc- 
tion of the poor, the relief of the indigent, the emancipation 
of prisoners, and the consolation of the afflicted. 

In his mission among the mountains of Chablais, he 
found himself in the midst of Protestants, towards whom 
he evinced the gentlest tolerance and meekest charity. 
He insinuated himself into the hearts of the Calvinists, 
and made innumerable conversions, especially at Thoron. 
He did not shrink from an amicable intercourse with the 
Huguenot Ministers, and even made three journeys to 
Geneva to visit Theodore Beza, whose profound esteem he 
won by his touching conversation and his admirable virtues. 

Luther, Melancthon and Beza were learned men and 
well versed in the Holy Scriptures. But starting from the 
sterile principle that good works are not meritorious in the 
sight of God, they were not distinguished for the exercise 
of any of those heroic acts of charity which rendered St. 
Charles and St. Francis de Sales so beloved and revered by 
the people. These holy men, while they vindicated the 
efficacy of good works, devoted themselves to deeds of 
Christian philanthropy : which were not the fruits of their 
own tuerit, but the triumphs of Divine Grace. St. Francis 
wrote a treatise On the Love of God, and an Introduction 
to a Devout Life, both of which abound with lenient 
maxims and breathe the spirit of sweetness and indulgence. 
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The Christian who desires to unite the virtue of religion 
with the ordinary occupations, and even innocent amuse- 
ments of the world, should study as his manual, the volume 
entitled ? Esprit de St. Francois de Sales. 

That the Reform ation was the parent of civil war as 
well as of religious controversies appears manifest from the 
fact that those countries into the bosom of which it did 
not penetrate were preserved from the one and the other. 
Spain, at that time so Catholic and powerful, escaped the 
general commotion, and by retaining intact her ancient 
faith maintained her nationality. Had the unity of her 
policy been severed by the introduction of Lutheranism 
beyond the Pyrenees, she would not have been able to 
struggle as she did against the Moors of Africa, and the 
powers of Islamism. The battle of Lepanto, won by the 
fleet of Don Juan, under the united influence of the Pope 
and Philip II., saved the civilization of Christendom. 

The Greek Church, although separated by a long and 
obstinate schism from the Roman See, did not sympathize 
with the leaders of the Reformation, For, while she re- 
jected the Supremacy of the Sovereign Pontiff, she main- 
tained in common with him the Seven Sacraments, the 
veneration of sacred images, and the sacrifice of the mass. 
Previously to the election of Georgius Scholarius to the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, the idea of a reunion with 
the Latin Church had never been abandoned. After that 
event, however, all hope became extinguished. The Sul- 
tans were violently opposed to any such fusion, which would, 
necessarily, have given unity and added strength to the 
Christian powers in their resistance to the conquests of 
Islamism. The Turks did not interfere much with the 
liberty of the Greek worship. If they converted some 
churches into mosques, they left the others in the peaceful 
possession of the Christian Schismatics. But the Patri- 
archs were at the mercy of the Viziers, who created or de- 
throned them according to their own pleasure or caprice, 
And the Patriarchs themselves were not united : so that in 
the bosom of the Great Oriental Schism, a sectional schism 
existed. The Patriarchs of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alex- 
andria disputed the supreme authority with the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. 

At the period when the Reformation was spreading s0 
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rapidly in Germany, Jeremiah, the Metropolitan of Larissa, 
had been raised to the See of Constantinople. To this 
Prelate, the Lutheran Doctors sent a German Bible, and 
the Confession of Augsburg with a Consistorial letter, the 
purport of which was to demonstrate the truth and ortho- 
doxy of the Lutheran doctrines. The Bible, and the acts 
of the Confession of Augsburg, were sent back with an 
elaborate refutation of the principles of that formulary. 
After many other repeated efforts on the part of the Re- 
formers to gain him over to their interests, the final answer 
was given in these laconic terms :—“ that the Lutheran 
Church system was in opposition to the dogmatic tradition 
of Faith; and that there was nothing common between 
them and that detestable heresy.” 

In fact, nothing could be more at variance with the 
imaginative and artistic character of the Greeks, than the 
cold and formal theology of the German Reformers. They 
loved the pomp of ceremony, and the rich ornaments of 
Temple and Altar. Sacred images, which the Iconoclasm 
of the Lutherans required to be broken to pieces, were the 
objects of peculiar veneration in the Byzantine Churches. 
The most beautiful ornaments of the Catholic service are 
of Greek origin. For instance, the stole, the cope, and 
Episcopal mitres. Their ceremonies appeared, perhaps, 
more gorgeous than those of the Latin rite ; performed in 
churches whose sanctuaries were adorned with precious 
marble, and covered with the richest carpets ; and whose 
altars sparkled with emerald and topaz. 

Through the person of the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
the Ottoman Porte swayed the entire Greek nation. The 
Divan had proclaimed that the Patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem were dependent upon the Patriarch 
of Constantinople ; and that in him was centred jurisdiction 
over all the other metropolitans. By this arrangement the 
Patriarch of Byzantium, always the devoted creature of the 
Sublime Porte, exercised supreme authority over the Greek 
Church, and his ecclesiastical jurisdiction reached as far as 
the Greek rite was observed ; that is, to all the vast pro- 
vinces that surrounded the Empire of Byzantium, viz. :— 
Bulgaria, Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transylvania. After- 
wards, however, this immense jurisdiction was curtailed by 
the appointment of an especial Patriarch for the Russian 
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nation, whose spiritual power extended over the north of 
Europe and Asia, 

Down to the fifteenth century, the Russian clergy had 
been governed by particular Metropolitans, among whom 
those of Novogorod and Moscow held the first rank. They 
derived their jurisdiction from the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. Under the reign of the Czar Foedor, the Patriarch 
of Antioch visited Russia, in the guise of an humble pil- 
grim, for the purpose of collecting alms to enable him to 
purchase back his See, which had been sold by the Vizier. 
Boris Godonow, the successor of Foedor, who stood in need 
of the support of the Metropolitan of Moscow, demanded 
that he should enjoy the title of Patriarch of the Russian 
Nation. The Greek clergy unanimously accepted the prop- 
osition, and a Patriarch by the name of Job was consecrated 
by Jeremiah in the Church of Moscow. The Czar invested 
him with the cross, and gave him the title of “ Father of 
Fathers, Chief of the Bishops, and Patriarch of the North- 
ern Regions, by the grace of God and the Czar.” From 
this epoch dates the Constitution of the Greeco-Russian 
Church. 

In the ancient annals of Russia, this event is recorded 
with exultation and triumph. “ Constantinople,” says the 
author, “is in the hands of the impious race of Saracens. 
Moscow has become the new Rome. Constantinople boasts 
of the first Gcumenical Patriarch, Alexandria of the second, 
Moscow of the third, Antioch of the fourth, and Jerusalem 
of the fifth. In Russia we will pray for the Patriarch of 
Greece, and in Greece they will pray for ours, who, hence- 
forth, and to the end of the world, will be chosen and con- 
secrated at Moscow, without the necessity of obtaining the 
consent of the Greek clergy. Under the Patriarch there 
are four Metropolitans ; at Novogorod, Kasan, Rostoff, and 
Krontisch : six Archbishops ; at Vologda, Sonsdal, Nigni- 
gorod, Smolensk, Rezan, and Tacr: and six Bishops; at 
Pskoff, Rief, Oustrong, Bielozorod, Kolomna, Dmitreff, and 
Siewicez.” 

Such was the foundation of the Russian Church, which, 
recognizing her Byzantine origin, separated from the parent 
stock, and adopted a distinct and national organization. 
A century later, she found herself reduced, as an inevitable 
consequence, under the absolute dominion of the Czar, who, 
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while he maintained, with inflexible nationality, his inde- 
pendence of the Patriarchate of Constantinople and of the 
See of Rome, yet protected his Church from the inroads of 
the Lutheran Reformation. 

To restore its ancient splendor to the present degene- 
rate Greek nation, would, indeed, be a difficult task. The 
Czars, who declared themselves its protectors, were expected 
to arrest the formidable progress of the Turks. Both the 
Greeks and Russians imagined it was written in the decrees 
of Providence, that the children of the Prophet were to be 
driven out of Europe by the power of the Czars ; and this 
idea imparted an immense ascendency to the Russian 
Church. But it was not so written. Other swords were 
to leap from their scabbards in defence of Christian civili- 
zation. The mission to check the conquest of the Turk 
was awarded, by Providence, to Hungary and Poland, en- 
thusiastic Catholic nations. 

Under the reign of the Emperor Ferdinand, Hungary, 
having become an appendage to the House of Austria by a 
treaty with Ladislaus II., was confided to the government 
of Archduke Maximilian. The Mussulmans, at this epoch, 
were extending their bloody conquests in every direction, 
and under Soliman II. had penetrated into the heart of 
Europe. The Archduke Rodolph checked the march of 
these merciless invaders, by uniting against them the Tran- 
sylvanians and Croates, the neighboring nations of Hun- 
gary. 

In defence of Christendom against the threatened inva- 
sion of the Turks, the spirit of Christian chivalry was 
awakened anew in Europe, under the auspices and influ- 
ence of the Popes. 

In analyzing the character of the ancient Italian Poems, 
from the Orlando Furioso to the Gerusalemme Liberata, 
we shall find that their object was to enkindle the chivalry of 
Christendom against the tyranny of the Turks. ‘To this 
end they revive the thrilling memories of Charlemagne and 
the Crusades, and evoke from their venerated tombs the 
shades of Roland and Godfrey de Bouillon. Ariosto im- 
agines that the Saracens, under the fierce Agramant, are 
laying siege to Paris itself ; and in this bold conception his 
intention is to excite the terror, and arouse the valor, of 
the civilized world, at the project of Turkish invasion. To 
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effect this double object, they recall the deeds of Charle- 
magne and his Paladins, by whom the onward career of the 
Infidels had been checked, and their formidable power van- 
quished. 

Tasso sings, in sweet and polished rhymes, the piety 
and heroism of those Christian warriors, who delivered the 
sepulchre of Christ from the dominion of the Infidels. 

Tasso, who was persecuted at Ferrara, was protected 
by the Popes at Rome. And they not only honored him 
when alive, but crowned his statue after death. His heroic 
poem was admirably adapted to the genius of the times ; 
and its unbounded popularity was owing no less to this cir- 
cumstance, than to its intrinsic beauty and masterly per- 
fection. 

The struggle of Christendom against the tyranny of 
Mahometanism, was calculated not only to inspire the loftiest 
strains of poetry, but, also, to excite the noblest spirit of 
chivalry. This was admirably evinced in the order of the 
Knights of Malta. Originally established in Palestine by the 
side of the Knights Templars, they inherited the valor and 
prowess of those illustrious men. With heroic courage they 
defended Rhodes, and signalized their heroism by their bril- 
liant exploits at Malta. They bound themselves by vow 
to wage a war of extermination against the Infidels, which 
they faithfully and courageously fulfilled. Frou Malta, 
which they surrounded with the strongest fortifications, 
their galleys, under the banners of the cross, traversed the 
seas, attacking, with indefatigable courage, the Ottoman 
corsairs, whose fleets scoured the Mediterranean, and car- 
ried off from the coasts of Sicily, Romania, and Tuscany, 
men and women whom they reduced to slavery. The num- 
ber of these unfortunate victims was so great, that religious 
orders were instituted for the purpose of ransoming them 
from bondage. 

The rescue of Europe from the invading tyranny of the 
Mahometan crescent, is owing to the chivalry of the cross, 
which was fostered by the Church, while the Reformation 
was stirring up the elements of civil war and religious discord. 
And in her bosom new institutions of religion were formed, 
while the old monastic orders were so violently attacked by 
their own apostate children. The three great orders which 
retained the vigor and efficiency necessary to resist the pre- 
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vailing spirit of innovation, were the Dominicans, the Fran- 
ciscans, and the Jesuits. The others, being of a sedentary 
and less active life, were not as well qualified to face the 
enemy on the open arena. ‘The Dominicans identified 
themselves with all the emotions of the age, and were be- 
loved by the people, with whom they freely mingled in the 
social relations of life. In France, they were always ar- 
rayed on the popular side, as was especially manifested at 
Paris in the time of the League, 

The Capuchins were not less popular than the Sons of 
St. Dominic. Taken from the people, and always with 
the people, they may be styled the democratic order of the 
Church. They were to be found every where administering 
to the wants of society : in the army, in the galleys, in the 
midst of pestilence. Their zeal was ardent and universal. 
They were to be found in Syria, in Egypt, in Africa, in 
Asia. In the holy city of Jerusalem they have conciliated 
the almost implacable antipathies of the Turks, among 
whom they have effected many signal conversions. 

The third religious order was that of St. Ignatius of 
Loyola, founded for the avowed purpose of opposing the 
errors of the times, and which devoted itself to a mission, 
as vast in its conception as it has proved successful in its 
development. On the death of its holy Founder, Father 
Laynes was elected his successor, and was, consequently, 
the second General of the order. His admirable genius for 
governing shone forth in every act of his administration. 
He possessed a commanding and powerful influence, not 
only within the range of his own society, but which was 
sensibly felt and acknowledged in the Council of Trent. 
He was distinguished by energy, determination, and perse- 
verance. He gained the esteem and confidence of Paul 
III., who tendered him the Roman purple, which, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Institute, he promptly de- 
clined to accept. 

The third General was St. Francis Borgia, son of the 
Duke of Gandia in Valencia. Having received a brilliant 
education, he was chosen as a page by Catharine, the sister 
of Charles V., and was afterwards affianced to an illustri- 
ous heiress of the House of Castro. Francis was a chival- 
rous Hidalgo, and gifted with a poetic mind ; the worthy 
friend of Garcilasso de la Vega. 
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On the demise of the Empress Isabella, her mortal re- 
mains were conveyed, with great pomp, to Grenada, where 
they were to be entombed with the ashes of her ancestors, 
According to the Spanish custom, it was the duty of the 
Equerry and Lady of Honor to accompany the body of the 
royal dead, and, at the bidding of the heralds-at-arms, to 
uncover the coffin, that the august remains might be looked 
upon for the last time by the people. The Equerry was 
Francis of Borgia, and the Lady of Honor his affianced 
bride. On removing the silken shroud from the once beau- 
tiful form of Isabella, the eye of Borgia shrank with horror 
from the spectacle. No trace of her exquisite beauty re- 
mained ; and her once lovely form was changed, by the 
hand of death, into a cold and unseemly corpse. The con- 
templation of the sad contrast between the person and con- 
dition of his royal mistress on the throne, and the royal 
dead on her bier, determined him to withdraw from the 
uncertain pageantry of the court. Accordingly he lived in 
comparative retirement until the death of his wife, when 
he entered the Society of Jesus, of which he afterwards was 
chosen the third General. 

To Borgia the society is indebted for many important 
developments, by multiplying the novitiates, adding to the 
number of professed Houses, extending missions into al- 
most every quarter of the world, and by putting the finish- 
ing stroke to the Institute, which has ever since been the 
object of admiration to all who appreciate the genius, and 
understand the art, of government. 

The Jesuits, led on by an unbounded zeal for the 
propagation of the faith, extended their missions to the 
newly conquered, or newly discovered, regions of Asia, Afri- 
ca, and America. They penetrated, under the auspices of 
Spain and Portugal, into Peru, Mexico, and the islands of 
St. Domingo and Cuba, where they spread the light of re- 
ligion, and gained over to the Church innumerable con- 
verts, in compensation for the loss which they had sustained 
in Europe by the Reformation. 

Another religious Institute was organized at this epoch, 
at Rome, under the name of the Congregation of the Orato- 
rians, of which St. Philip Neri was the Founder. The mem- 
bers were all Priests, not bound by any particular vows or 
special engagements, but united together by voluntary ties. 
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This society gave birth to the most learned man of his day, 
Cardinal Baronius, Librarian of the Vatican. The Annals 
of Baronius, of which a more particular notice will be given 
in the next article of this Essay, are a mine of ecclesiasti- 
cal erudition, and raise their author to the highest pinnacle 
of renown and immortality. The School of Erasmus, which 
seemed to oscillate between Catholicism and Lutheranism, 
had produced three great men, Casaubon, Justus Lipsius, 
and Joseph Scaliger. Casaubon, alarmed at the disorgan- 
izing tendencies of the Reformation, did not hesitate to 
express himself in these memorable terms: “ It cannot be 
dissembled, that Iam greatly troubled by the difference 
which | find between our faith and the monuments of the 
ancient Church. To speak of no other questions, Luther 
has separated from the ancients in the number of the Sac- 
raments, Zuinglius has separated from Luther, and Calvin 
from both. Where will all this end ?” 

That a reformed Doctor who wrote in such a strain 
should be suspected of leaning towards Catholicity is not 
astonishing. His son, influenced, no doubt, by his vacilla- 
tion, submitted to the Church, and became a Capuchin 
Friar. Before taking the habit of St. Francis, and quit- 
ting his home, he craved the blessing of his father. “TI 
give it to you with all my heart,” replied Casaubon ; “I do 
not condemn you, nor should you condemn me. God 
alone will judge us.” His whole life, in Switzerland and 
England, was spent in doubt and perplexity, hesitating 
between the doctrines of Catholicity and the principles of 
the Reformation. Among his works the most esteemed are a 
treatise on the Liberties of the Church, and commentaries 
on St. Gregory Nazianzen. 

Joseph, the son of Julius Caesar Scaliger, embraced the 
opinions of the Reformation, under the direction of the Minis- 
ters Viret and Chaudieu. He was profoundly learned in the 
oriental languages, sacred and profane: the Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, Syriac, and Chaldaic. By contemporary Protestant 
writers, elated at the conquest of so eminent a man, he is 
styled ‘‘ the Apollo of the age, and the prodigy of nature.” 

Scaliger excelled in critical science and erudition. 
Upon every line, nay, every word of the Old and New 
Testament, he has multiplied notes and comments, filled 
with Greek, Syriac, and Chaldaic, but which throw light 
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upon the language rather than upon the meaning. His 
editions of Theocritus, Sophocles, and Juvenal, are singu- 
larly valuable ; but neither he nor Casaubon has pro- 
duced any theological work to compare with the annals of 
Baronius. 

Justus Lipsius, a man of the most exalted genius, was 
born in the bosom of the Church, and patronized in his 
youth by the favor of Pius V. During his peregrinations 
in Holland, he was incautiously inveigled into the Lu- 
theran religion, but, soon after, was induced to return to_ 
the unity of the Church by the persuasive arguments of 
the Jesuits, his ancient professors. He then became the 
historiographer of Philip II., member of the Privy Council 
of the Archduke Albert, and Professor at Louvain. Lip- 
sius was a profound critic, a powerful controversialist, and a 
finished historian, His classic Jearning was not inferior to 
that of Scaliger. His commentaries upon Tacitus, his dis- 
sertations on the manners and customs of the Romans, on 
the ceremonies of the pagan temples, the mysteries of 
Vesta, and the pompous games of the Circus, fill the 
reader with delight and admiration. He did not shrink 
from the defence of the usages and doctrines of the Church 
which the Lutherans denounced, especially the veneration 
of the Blessed Virgin and of sacred images. But his most 
remarkable work is his treatise De wna Ieligione. 

The North of Germany, Switzerland, and England, 
were dissevered from the unity of the ancient Church by 
the convulsion of the Reformation. But her loss, which, 
in those parts, was, without doubt, very great, she la- 
bored to retrieve by her conquests in Africa, America, and 
Asia, Cardinal Ximenes, contemplating the depredations 
committed by barbarian pirates on the coasts of Spain, 
conceived the noble design of planting the cross upon 
the seaboards of Africa, with the hope of restoring Chris- 
tianivy in that benighted, but once favored land,—the 
birthplace of Cyprian, Tertullian and Augustine. But 
failing in this magnificent enterprise, the Church directed 
her untiring efforts to another newly-discovered quarter of 
the world. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century, before the 
ancient world had been convulsed by the Reformation, 
Columbus launched his ships upon the Atlantic waves, and 
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sailed towards the setting sun in pursuit of a new world. 
Over the unfurrowed deep he steered his adventurous 
course, under the protection of the Blessed Virgin. Every 
day the Rosary was said upon the unexplored ocean ; and 
when the land, the object of his hopes and aspirations, 
appeared, the Ze Deum, in thanksgiving to God for his pro- 
vidential care, was chanted by the rejoicing crew. Upon 
the shores of that newly-discovered land a cross and an 
altar were raised ; emblems of the Christian and Catho- 
lic inspirations, under which the pious and immortal navi- 
gator accomplished his mighty enterprise. 

Under similar Catholic influences, Vasco de Gama, 
having battled successfully with the spirit of the storm, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and Americo Vespucci 
sailed the continent of America. Cortes and Pizarro added 
Mexico and Peru to the crown of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The Church, through her missionaries, converted the abori- 
gines, abolished their bloody sacrifices and superstitious rites, 
which resembled those of ancient Scandinavia. Their gods 
of war and other cruel divinities bore a striking affinity to 
the mythology of Odin ; and there is little doubt but that 
the Scandinavians had, centuries before, crossed over the 
frozen region of Iceland into the sunny realms of South 
America, 

In her newly-acquired conquests, the Church preserved 
the spirit of order and humanity. Ximenes protected the 
. Indians against the excesses of violence and pillage. The 
Popes issued more than one bull inculcating the maxims 
of the Gospel, and confided to the sons of St. Dominic 
the arduous but noble mission of converting the natives. 
Among the most illustrious men of that venerable order 
was Barthelemy de las Casas, the apostle and protector of 
the Indians, whose gentile manners and Christian tolerance 
present a pleasing and striking contrast to the violence and 
fanaticism of some of his countrymen. Against the abuses 
of some of the conquerors of this new land, the Sovereign 
Pontiffs did not hesitate to fulminate their bulls, while 
the Dominicans, under the mild influence of Las Casas, 
labored to conciliate the Indians, and put an end to the 
destructive civil wars that raged among them. Their 
efforts were crowned with success; and to their zeal and 
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perseverance America is indebted for the blessings of Chris- 
tian civilization and the knowledge of the true religion. 

In the mean time the sons of St. Francis were spreading 
the Catholic Faith through Asia and Africa. The submis- 
sion of Constantinople and the Greek empire to the Otto- 
man dominion did not extinguish the Oriental Schism. 
The Greek Church continued separated from the Latin: 
and that Church, except in some parts of Asia Minor, en- 
joyed the protection of the Turkish government. In the 
midst of the vast population of schismatical Greeks some 
few communities of the Latin rite exist: which, though 
small, nevertheless, are active, exemplary, devoted to the 
duties of religion and the offices of humanity, and objects 
of admiration even to the Mussulmans. From Morocco to 
Persia the Capuchins have pitched their tents, and are 
venerated almost as much as the Dervises themselves, 
Their self-abnegation and abstinence excite the admiration 
of the Turks, who, though revelling in sensual gratification, 
still regard the renunciation of the pleasures of life as the 
most exalted act of sanctity. The walls of their convent 
overshadow the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem; and the 
plains of Persia, the coasts of Coromandel, and the villages 
of India are dotted with their establishments. They 
have erected churches at Goa, and scattered the seed of 
the Gospel over the deserts of Tartary to the very confines 
of ancient Cathay. ' 

Ximenes, under whose munificent patronage these mis- 
sions were undertaken, ranks among the most eminent and 
learned personages of the sixteenth century. Born of ob- 
scure parentage in Castille, he studied at Salamanca, and 
became so distinguished as a theologian and oriental 
scholar, that he was noticed with peculiar favor at Rome. 
He took orders as a secular Priest, but afterwards assumed 
the habit of St. Francis, was made Archbishop of Toledo, 
and ultimately decorated with the Roman purple. He . 
courted solitude, and spent many years in meditation and 
study in a sequestered and silent retreat, which has since 
become celebrated in Spain. 

Filled with a literary as well as an ecclesiastical spirit, 
Ximenes richly endowed the university of Alcala, and pro- 
duced his famous polyglot Bible. After the conquest of 
Grenada, he accompanied Ferdinand and Isabella in a tour 
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through that country, and, with enlightened policy and 
ardent zeal, labored to propagate the Catholic faith among 
the conquered Moors. 

By the aid of the learning and wisdom of such men, the 
Church not only maintained her doctrines intact in South- 
ern Europe, but effected new and vast acquisitions in other 
parts of the world. England, while Henry VIII. lived, did 
not sympathize with the ‘Continental Reformers. Although 
a schismatic and a usurper of the Papal prerogative, still 
that monarch maintained the ancient Faith and Seven 
Sacraments. When Elizabeth mounted the throne, she 
entered into an alliance with the French Calvinists. 
Coligny enjoyed her confidence, and the hand of the Duke 
d’Alengon, brother of Charles 1X., was promised her, while 
the Catholics of England were suffering a cruel and syste- 
matic persecution for their fidelity to the Church, according 
to whose ritual that unscrupulous Queen had been crowned 
and consecrated. Swarms of sects now spread over Eng- 
land. Presbyterianism became powerful, and by aiming at 
the destruction of all hierarchical organization, it shook the 
foundations of the monarchy itself. For Elizabeth, after 
the example of Henry VIII., arrogated supreme ecclesias- 
tical authority in the Church, and presumed to establish 
her pretensions to that supremacy by divine right; affirm- 
ing that she had been constituted Head of the Church by 
the Lord himself, and making it felony ‘to question ‘or 
find fault with her ecclesiastical administration. The 
spiritual usurpation of Elizabeth was inaugurated and 
sealed by the persecution and death of the unfortunate 
Mary Stuart. Liberty of conscience was suppressed by 
law: all her subjects were compelled, under the severest 
penalties, to conform to the established Religion : and any 
one who should refuse to take the oath of supremacy was 
declared guilty of high treason. It would be an odious 
and painful task to enumerate the rigid laws passed by 
her subservient parliament against her Catholic subjects. 
They were the lamentable effects of the jealousy and ex- 
citement of the times. The spirit of retaliation and revenge 
prompted the action of the Queen, who unable to win over 
by bribes or favors, the conscientious adherents of the 
ancient faith, resolved to force them to abandon it by penal 
laws, or to exterminate them by the sword. 
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In reviewing the results of Luther’s revolt against the 
Catholic Church, and the fruits of the Reformation in Eu- 
rope, they may be summed up in the following items: 
1. Germany split into hostile factions and despoiled of her 
nationality. 2. France convulsed by civil war. 3. 
Flanders overrun by fanaticism and sacrilege. 4. Swit- 
zerland rent in pieces by sectarian feuds. 5. Scotland 
invaded by Presbyterianism. 6. England subjected to the 
yoke of ecclesiastical usurpation. 

Such, according to the testimony of impartial history, 
were the effects of the so-called Reformation: such the 
lamentable consequences of the disappointment of a Saxon 
monk in not having been selected by the Pope to preach 
the indulgence proclaimed in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. He began his fatal work by merely venting his 
resentment against a rival order of monks; afterwards 
against the Pontiff Leo X., and finally—advancing onward 
almost imperceptibly—against the Catholic Church, From 
so apparently insignificant a source, incalculable evils have 
flowed upon the nations: by which France, Holland, Ger- 
many and England have been deluged in blood. 

Three centuries have elapsed since the birth of Luther- 
anism, and even to the present day the civilized world 
continues to be shaken and divided by its fatal effects. 
But the successor of Leo X. is, notwithstanding, seated on 
the chair of the Vatican, and the supremacy of the Catholic 
Church is still recognized by the vast majority of Christians, 
as it was before the Reformation rebelled against its 
authority. 


Art. I1l.—The Unholy Alliance ; An American View of 
the War in the East. By W. G. Dix. New York: 
Dana & Co. 1856. 16mo. pp. 257. 


A TREATY of peace between Russia and the Allies was 
signed at Paris on the 30th of March last, and the Eastern 
war, which has raged for the last two years, may be regard- 
ed as over for the present. The precise provisions of the 
treaty have not at the moment we write transpired ; but 
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its general provisions are sufficiently known, and we may, 
therefore, without any impropriety, offer our reflections on 
the war, the policy of the Allies, and the probable results 
of the peace. 

Our readers know that we have always regarded the 
Eastern war as unnecessary, impolitic, and unjust, at least 
on the part of the Western powers. We have not and 
never have had any Russian sympathies, but we have some 
regard to justice, and all the official documents published 
by the Western powers in their own justification prove to 
us that they had no plausible pretext even for declaring 
war against Russia, and we cannot find it in our heart to 
approve of injustice even to a power we dislike, and from 
which we apprehend more or less evil to our religion. Rus- 
sia violated no treaty obligations with the Western powers, 
she invaded none of their rights, and gave them no cause 
of offence. She even invaded no right of the Ottoman 
Porte, and gave even Turkey no justifiable cause of war. 
The occupation of the Danubian Principalities by Russian 
troops was no violation of Turkish territory, fur those prin- 
cipalities are not, and never were, any portion of the Turk- 
ish Empire. Wallachia—and the same may be said of 
Moldavia—was in the thirteenth, and down to the end of 
the fourteenth century, an independent state, governed by 
its own laws, under its own princes elected by the clergy 
and the boyards from natives of the country. It was not 
- conquered by the Turks, but by a free act of the prince and 
people, either fearing subjection, or wishing to avoid a 
calamitous war, placed itself under the protection of the 
Sultan, by a treaty with Bajazet I, signed at Nicopolis in 
1393 ; a treaty renewed in 1460. By this treaty the Sul- 
tan binds himself and his successors for ever, in consideration 
of a tribute, the amount of which is fixed by the treaty, to 
protect Wallachia in the full possession of all its rights as 
a sovereign state. ‘The Padishah was bound to leave the 
state its own internal constitution, its own religion, its own 
customs, usages, laws, and administration, under princes, or 
hospodars, freely chosen by the people from natives of the 
country. Its territory was to be maintained inviolate ; no 
Turkish army could enter it ; no Mahometan could reside 
init ; no Turkish fortresses could be erected, and no Turkish 
authority ofany kind whatever could be exercised within it, or 
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over it. The state parted with none of its rights as a sove- 
reign state. It became a protected but not a dependent state ; 
and all the rights acquired by the Padishahs were simply 
the right to the stipulated tribute, in return for the pro- 
mised protection. They acquired no right of suzeraineté, 
and in no sense whatever was Wallachia incorporated with 
the Ottoman Empire.* 

The Sublime Porte, so late as 1826, acknowledged that 
the treaties of 1393 and 1460 are the sources of all its 
rights with regard to the Danubian Principalities, and con- 
fesses that their stipulations have still the vigor of law. 
The Sultans had violated these treaties in every possible 
sense, and in order to prevent their further violation, they 
were placed under the protection of Russia by treaty be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. Whether their occupation by 
Russian troops in 1853 was an offence against them or not 
depends on the fact, whether it was with or against their 
consent ; but be that as it may, it certainly was no viola- 
tion of the Ottoman territory, and none that the Sultan 
had the right to resent, unless at the request of the Princi- 
palities themselves, He owed them protection, but if they 
chose to forego his protection, the most he could claim was 
the payment of the stipulated tribute. Omar Pacha com- 
mitted an offence against them by crossing the Danube, 
and even against Russia, to whom the Padishah had trans- 
ferred the protectorate. We deny that the Russians by 
crossing the Pruth violated Ottoman territory, or gave to 
Turkey a justifiable cause of war. 

Some of our Catholic friends have been favorable to the 
war, because they have supposed that it was undertaken 
by France in defence of the Holy Places which had been 
usurped by the schismatic Greeks, under the protection of 
Russia. But this is a mistake. The dispute about the 
Holy Places was settled before the dispute which led to the 
war was opened, and settled by the withdrawal by France 
of the treaty negotiated by Lavallette, and by her disclaim- 
ing all pretension to the protectorate of the Catholic Chris- 
tians in the East, and yielding, with hardly a diplomatic 
struggle, all that the Emperor of Russia demanded, giving 
the schismatic Greeks access to nine or ten Holy Places 


* Th. Lefebre. Le Correspondant, Mars. 1851. An admirable and 
luminous essay on the diplomatic situation of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
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from which they were previously excluded. The question 
of the Holy Places had been settled to the satisfaction of 
Russia and Great Britain, atsthat time her ally and bosom 
friend. The notion entertained by some persons that 
France is, has been, or claims to be, the protector of the 
Catholics in the East, is a great mistake, and to look to her 
for any protection of this sort is to forget that France, since 
Francis the First, has no longer been the France of St. 
Louis. 

The only complaint that the Western powers had to 
make of Russia was that she was too powerful in the East, 
and could make her diplomacy at Constantinople triumph 
over theirs ; and from her taking part in favor of the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte, she secured a preponderating 
influence over them. We do not deny these facts, nor dis- 
semble the danger to their policy it involved ; but we have 
as yet seen no reascn for supposing that Russia used any 
illegitimate means to gain her preponderating influence 
either over the Christian population of Turkey, or over 
Western diplomacy at Constantinople. The Christian po- 
pulation of Turkey has been abandoned for three hun- 
dred years by the Christian powers of the West, especially 
by France and England, and there has been no one of 
them on which they could rely. Francis the First of 
France, in his insane rivalry with Charles V., departed 
from the Christian policy of the West, allied himself with 
Solyman the Magnificent, and called in the Turk against 
the Emperor. From that time to this the policy of France 
has been to bring Turkey within the pale of the interna- 
tional law of Christendom, and to use her against Austria 
or Russia, as the case might be. She has never hesitated 
a moment to sacrifice the interests of religion to state 
policy. Why, then, should the Christians of the East, 
especially those not united with the Roman Church, turn 
with any affection or hope to France ? France has never 
rendered them any service, and for more than three hun- 
dred years, except at brief intervals, has prided herself on 
being the friend and ally of their conquerors and oppres- 
sors. 

The Eastern Christians have received nothing from 
Great Britain except insult.and injury. By an “ untoward 
event ” she aided in destroying the Turkish fleet at Nava- 
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rino, but she used all her influence to prevent Hellas from 
becoming an independent state, and succeeded in restricting 
her to the smallest possible dimensions, for fear of having 
in her a rival commercial state. The worst enemy the 
Christians of the Greek schismatic communion have had 
has been the English resident minister at the Ottoman 
court, who used his influence with the Sublime Porte to 
strip their bishops and priests of important civil and politi- 
cal rights which they had held and exercised from the time 
of the conquest, because he found them in the way of the 
Exeter Hall policy of Protestantizing, or rather rational- 
izing the East. Austria had done something occasionally 
for the Catholics of Bosnia, Albania, and the bordering 
provinces, but nothing for the mass of the Christians of the 
Empire. Since rolling back the Mussulman hordes from 
Vienna in 1683, she has had as much as she could do to 
defend herself against France, Prussia, and her own revolted 
subjects, and has done little to meliorate the condition of 
the Christian populations of the East. Our own coun- 
try, at an early day in its national existence, chastised the 
Barbary powers on the coast of Africa, and refused to pay 
tribute to be protected from the Algerine Corsairs, but it 
has done nothing for the Christians of the East, save to 
annoy and vex them with a few Protestant missionaries. 
It is not the fault of Russia, then, if the Christians of 
the East regard her with more affection than they do the 
Western powers, and hope more from her than from them. 
She has been their only friend among Christian powers, and 
it has been owing to her continuation of the war of the 
crusades against Turkey that their condition has of late 
years been much ameliorated. Nobody can deny that her 
protection of the Danubian Principalities has greatly served 
their material condition and promoted their social prosper- 
ity, and, if she had not been interfered with, the whole of 
ancient Greece—Thessaly, Macedonia, Epirus—would be 
now independent of the Ottoman despotism. It is with an ill 
grace that the Western powers complain of Russia because 
the Christians of the East love her better than they do them ; 
and to go to war with her on that account is hardly just or 
magnanimous. If they had done their duty, treated them 
as brethren, and used their influence for their emancipa- 
tion, they might have gained their affections, and prevented 
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them from throwing themselves into the arms of Russia, 
or hoping their deliverance from’ Russian intervention. 

These, and other considerations, have made us look upon 
the war from the first as a war of aggression on the part of 
the Western powers. The pretence set up, in the first in- 
stance, that it was a war for the maintenance and integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, was futile, and could deceive no 
one of ordinary information on the subject. How could 
France honestly contend for the independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, while she held Algeria ; or England, 
while she held possession of Aden ? Still more futile was 
the cry of the English press, that it was a war on behalf 
of civilization against barbarism. None but Englishmen,— 
we should say English editors,—we should suppose, could 
have the face to assert that a war to sustain the Ottoman 
rule over the fairest region of the globe is a war on behalf 
of civilization, and we doubt if many Englishmen even 
could be found to believe it. Russia may include bar- 
barians within her vast dominions, as does England, but 
she is not a barbarous power ; and, probably, there is no 
existing nation that has made such rapid advances in civili- 
zation during the last two hundred years as this same Mus- 
covite nation ; no sovereign ever labored more diligently 
and indefatigably for the civilization of his subjects than 
the late Emperor Nicholas ; and, if we may judge from the 
conduct of each in the late war, the Russians are far more 
civilized than the English, who seemed at times to have 
retained all the barbarism of their old Norse ancestors, and 
to have been no unfit comrades of the Turks. 

The purpose of the war, we suppose, was that of repress- 
ing Russia, and bringing Turkey within the pale of the 
European system of international law, as avowed by the 
French writers. Russia was too powerful, and seemed to 
threaten, not by her aggressive spirit, but by her natural 
expansion, the liberty and independence of Western and 
Southern Europe. She had already obtained the protector- 
ate of the Danubian Principalities, and could easily ob- 
tain their consent to incorporate them into her empire any 
day she chose. These Principalities are the key of Eastern 
and Central Europe, and, possessing them, she could hold 
Austria in check, and advance on Constantinople, and 
absorb, by the aid of the Christian population, all European 


* 
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Turkey, almost without the necessity of striking a blow. 
From her new acquisitions in Manchouria, on the north of 
China, she could overawe and gradually absorb the Celes- 
tial Empire, while from Circassia and her Trans-Caucasian 
provinces, she could, without much difficulty, extend her 
dominion over Persia, Khiva, Bokhara, Afghanistan, Be- 
loochistan, and subjugate all Asia to the north of India, to 
the Indus on the east, and the Persian Gulf, Arabia, and the 
Mediterranean on the south, and thus establish an empire 
larger than that founded by Gengiskhan, larger than that 
founded by the Saracens, indeed Jarger than any empire 
that has hitherto existed. With this vast empire Russia 
could aspire to universal monarchy. It seemed, therefore, 
desirable to European statesmen to erect, in season, a bar- 
rier to her further extension. 

We can understand, and, thus far, approve their policy, 
and we admit that the power of Russia was becoming too 
great for the perfect safety of Western Europe, in their 
present divided condition. But many things might inter- 
vene to prevent the realization of the dream of a universal 
monarchy by Russia, if, in fact, sne entertained it, and 
there were other and more efficient means of preventing it 
than war, or the attempt to make the Ottoman Empire 
strong enough to hold the Russian in check. The danger 
will exist so long as the Principalities are regarded as 
Ottoman territory, and the vast countries likely to be 
absorbed by Russia are subject either to Mahometan or to 
pagan princes. China will inevitably be absorbed either 
by England from the south, or by Russia from the north 
and west. Not all the power of the Western nations can 
revive Turkey and Persia, and make them efficient bar- 
riers to a Christian power like Russia, planted on their 
northern frontiers ; and if it were possible, it would create a 
greater danger to Western civilization than can be appre- 
hended from Russia, for Russia is a civilized power, and 
belongs to the Christian family of nations. The power of 
Islam is broken, and there is no hope for the Mussulman 
nations. They cannot be made to suffice for their own 
defence. Granting that the end the Allies proposed was 
laudable, their policy as to the means or mode of securing 
it was singularly short-sighted and inefficient. 

We are confirmed in this conclusion by the results of 
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the war. We do not know the precise terms of the treaty, 
the exact extent of the conditions imposed upon Russia, 
or, if the reader prefers, of the concessions made by her ; 
but it is evident that no serious damage has been done to 
her power, and she comes out of the struggle, perhaps, 
really stronger than she went into it. The war has thus 
far proved that France and Great Britain alone are not an 
equal match for Russia. They have had against her, be- 
sides their own forces, the whole force of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the valuable aid of Sardinia, and the diplomatic influ- 
ence of Austria, and yet, without the active accession of 
the Austrian army and the codperation of Sweden, it is 
doubtful whether they could have made the campaign of 
1856 without losing the game. It does not appear that 
Russia solicited peace, although she was willing to make 
considerable concessions in order to obtain it. The party, 
after Austria, most solicitous for peace, undoubtedly was 
the Emperor Napoleon, who could derive no advantage by 
continuing the war for a longer time. Russia seems to us 
to have lost none of her prestige in this war, and we con- 
fess that we appreciate more highly her civilization, her 
cultivation and humanity, and her power and resources, 
than we did before she engaged in the struggle. Nothing 
has been done by all the force arrayed against her to ex- 
haust her resources, to diminish her power, or to damp her 
courage. Yet it is not every day that such a force can be 
arrayed against her. ‘The alliance of France and England 
cannot be counted on as a permanent alliance. It will 
most likely be dissolved in a very few years, and may not 
occur again for a century. Without that alliance, or one 
still more difficult of France with Austria, there can be no 
combination against Russia stroig enough to hold her in 
check 

We take it for granted that the Black Sea is neutral- 
ized, that Russia has bound herself not to rebuild her fleet, 
or refortify Sebastopol, to abandon her coast defences, and 
to reduce Nicolaief to a commercial port ; but this for the 
moment is rather to her advantage than disadvantage. In 
closing the Black Sea to her fleets and naval armaments, 
the Allies have closed it to their own, which will save her 
the expense of reconstructing her fleet, rebuilding Sebas- 
topol, and keeping up her naval armaments_and coast de- 
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fences. The neutralization of the Black Sea leaves her 
free to complete her system of internal communications, 
and to connect Sebastopol, Odessa, Cherson, and Nicolaief 
by railroads with one another and with Moscow and St. 
Petersburgh. The peace may last long enough for her to 
do that, and having done it, she will be prepared to disre- 
gard any impediments to the expansion of her power in 
the Euxine the treaty may contain, in defiance of any op- 
position of the Western Powers. All she wants is time. 
If she had had these railroads, the Allies would never have 
been able to pass a winter in the Crimea. The agreement 
not to reconstruct the fortress of Bomarsund, or to fortify 
the Aland Isles may be a mortification, but it does her no 
injury. Her defences on the Baltic and the Gulf of Both- 
nia are much stronger than at the breaking out of the war, 
and she is at liberty to open channels of communication, 
which, while they serve the purposes of military defence, 
will develope the industry and material resources of her 
western provinces. In a word, the war seems to have 
shown Russia wherein lies her disadvantage in the face of 
the Allies, and the peace, without really weakening her, 
leaves her free to remedy it, and to put herself in a posture, 
whether of defence or of attack, far more formidable than 
tlué in which she stood in 1853. 

The Allies, it seems to us, have done too much or too 
little. They have done enough to irritate Russia, to throw 
her back on herself, to stimulate her to develope her re- 
sources, to consolidate her power ; but not enough to weaken 
her effectually, and to make it difficult for her to recover 
from the losses she has sustained. If they really wished so 
to weaken her as to prevent her from being able for a long 
series of years to threaten the balance of power, they 
should not, unless compelled, have made peace. They should 
have continued the war till they had effectually crushed 
her, and with the Principalities and her southern provinces 
constituted an independent Christian State, capable, with 
moderate assistance from the West, of resisting her advance 
towards Constantinople. The fact of their having made 
peace when they did, and on terms so little unfavorable to 
Russia, creates a suspicion that they felt themselves unable 
to prosecute the war further without greater loss to them- 
selves than they were likely to inflict on her, and also that 
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they, as well as the late Russian Emperor, had got involved 
in the war without wishing or intending it. It is very pos- 
sible that the strong desire for peace manifested by the 
late Emperor Nicholas, and his obvious reluctance to en- 
gage in the war, deceived them, and encouraged them to 
rise in their demands. The readiness with which he ac- 
cepted their first propositions made them believe, perhaps, 
that he would accept others still less favorable to him, 
rather than go to war. They possibly were caught in their 
-own trap, and wished to get out of it at the earliest mo- 
ment they could without absolute disgrace. 

Russia has, we repeat, suffered no serious loss, What, 
then, have the Allies really gained? Turkey is recognized 
as a member of the European family of nations, and placed 
under the European system of international Jaw, a policy 
which France has pursued steadily for over three hundred 
years; but she is weaker, more distracted, and if possible, 
more corrupt than at the breaking out of the war, and 
really counts for less in the balance of power against Rus- 
sia. France has, perhaps, secured the Napoleonic dynasty, 
made her Emperor acknowledged as a legitimate sovereign, 
and gained him personally a high rank among contemporary 
monarchs. In revenge, she has created a ruinous specula- 
tive spirit at home, entered into the material system at the 
head of which stands Great Britain, and burdened herself 
with a heavy national debt, which for years to come, will 
place her interests at the mercy of Jews and stockjobbers. 
England has succeeded for the moment in destroying the 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea, but she has not destroyed 
Russia as a maritime power, as was her intention. She 
has not stripped Russia of Circassia and her 'l'rans-Caucasian 
provinces or influence; she has not got possession of the 
inland route of trade with the East, opened new outlets to 
her manufactures in upper Asia, or gained any additional 
security for her Indian Empire, and has largely increased 
her national debt, and the taxes, already greater than her 
people were willing to bear. Austria gets the free naviga- 
tion of the Danube, but is obliged, as she was not before, 
to share it with all the nations of the world, and has lost 
her Northern Ally, on whom she can no longer depend to 
sustain her in the fearful Italian question which, if not 
now, must soon be raised. Sardinia, perhaps, may boast of 
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having obtained the protection of France and England in 
her anti-Catholic and tyrannical domestic policy, and per- 
haps the hope of one day adding to her States the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom,—a hope which may prove an il- 
lusion. The balance of power remains as far as ever from 
being adjusted, and the questions of the Danubian Princi- 
palities and of the Christian population of Turkey are, we 
suspect, by no means definitively settled. Russia abandons 
her protectorate over the Principalities, but she has not 
lost their affections, nor have the Allies gained them. 
Russia has, perhaps, abandoned her quasi-protectorate of 
the schismatic Greeks of the Sultan’s dominions, but the 
Allies have only strengthened their attachment to her, and 
made them even less disposed to look to them for their 
deliverance than they were before. 

We place no confidence in the edict issued by the Sul- 
tan proclaiming the civil and religious equality of his 
Christian subjects. The edict does not by any means 
establish perfect equality between the Christians and Mus- 
sulmans of the Empire, and it contains clauses which 
reserve, if such is the pleasure of the Sultan, the predom- 
inance of the Mussulmans. But even if the edict did pro- 
claim entire equality, it would amount to nothing, because 
the government is and must continue, till it ceases to ex- 
ist, in the hands of the infidels, who will have every faci- 
lity of using its power against the Christians. Equality 
between the two classes is impossible. The Turkish State, 
as far as it is a state at all, is founded on the Koran, and 
is and must be a Mahometan state. The Koran contains 
not only its religion, but its legislation, and the government 
must be administered, so far as it is legally administered, 
in accordance with its principles. The Mahometan law 
must rule the courts, and regulate all political and civil 
transactions not subject to the arbitrary will of the Sultan 
or his officials. In fact, all Turks are the slaves of the 
Sultan, and we cannot see what liberty the Christian ac- 
quires by being placed on a footing of equality with them. 
They are relieved from the capitation tax, but in revenge 
they are compelled to perform military service. The po- 
licy of the measure is to make the Christians and Turks 
a single people, and to destroy the separate nationality of 
Christians ; that is, to absorb the Christian nationality in 
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the Turkish. Hitherto, the Christians, though conquered, 
have retained their religion and their nationality. Despised 
and ill-treated by the Turks as a conquered people, they 
certainly have been, but when they had paid the capitation 
tax, which was of the nature of a tribute, they were, in 
theory at least, left free to live under their own laws, and 
to observe their own religion and their own customs. Their 
bishops and priests were their ecclesiastical and civil rulers 
and magistrates. The new arrangement destroys at one 
blow their nationality, which has survived the conquest, 
sweeps away their national organization, deprives their 
bishops and clergy of all civil functions, and leaves them 
all to be governed by Mahometan law, or by a sort of mixed 
commissions, which, as far as they have been tried, have 
proved complete failures. Under the pretence of liberating 
the Christian population, the policy adopted by the Sultan 
at the recommendation of the Western powers, seems to 
us to give the last finishing stroke to the conquest by Ma- 
homet IT. 

But waving this, they who know any thing of Turkey, 
know that the edict, if favorable to the Christians, will not 
be carried out. Who is to carry it out? Turks, who regard 
Christians as infidel dogs. They know that it is contrary 
to the Koran, contrary to the religion and the constitution 
of the Empire, and is not willed by the Sultan, except as 
a policy forced upon him by the Christian powers. Under 
the eye of the representatives of these powers at Constan- 
tinople, they may carry it out, but what is to induce them 
to do so elsewhere? Suppose they refuse, what are the 
Christians to do? What power have they, or can they ac- 
quire to force its execution ? They have no votes, they fill 
none of the offices, are neither Pachas, Agas, nor Cadis, 
and wield none of the physical force of the Empire. The 
execution rests solely on the good will of Turkish officials, 
who detest it and them. Already we hear of disturbances 
and. massacres of Christians who have attempted to assume 
the rights’ it professes to give, and as soon as the allied 
armies return home, we may expect to hear of one of the 
most frightful massacres of the Christian population that 
has ever taken place. If not, the only practical effect of 
the measure will be the greater oppression of the Chris- 
tians, and pressing the mass of their young men into the 
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army and navy of the Sultan. It is in vain you declare 
the Christians free, unless you put into their hands the 
means of defending their freedom. You declare the Chris- 
tians equal to the Mussulmans, but leave in the hands of 
the Mussulmans all the power of the government, and give 
the Christians no power in the State. What then have you 
done for them ? 

The Christians and Turks, each retaining his own reli- 
gion, cannot possibly be fused into one social body, or made, 
even in a political sense, one homogeneous people. They 
are separated and rendered mutually hostile by all their 
antecedents, and by their difference of race, religion, mo- 
rality, laws, manners, and institutions. The Christians 
know that the country called the Ottoman Empire is theirs, 
that its government should be in their hands, and they 
hate the Turk as their conqueror, as the invader of their 
rights, the usurper of their authority, their brutal master, and 
for four hundred years their cruel oppressor. On the other 
hand, the Turks despise the Christian as an infidel dog, as 
a vile slave, mean-spirited and cowardly, whom they have 
for four centuries spurned, and treated with all possible 
scorn and contumely. They and the Christians have mu- 
tually opposing moral and political systems, and no com- 
mon moral or social objects. How can you possibly fuse 
them into one political or social people, without converting 
either the Turk to Christianity, or the Christian to Mahom- 
etanism ? The thing is impossible. The Franks and 
Gallo-Romans never became one people, and the Gallo-Ro- 
mans had no freedom, no protection, no rights, till the 
Franks became Christians. The Italians had no rights, 
were an oppressed people, till the Longobards became Ca- 
tholic. Issue all the edicts you please, and the Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans will remain distinct, two hostile peo- 
ples, till one or the other is exterminated, or converted to 
the religion of the other. No force on earth can make them 
feel and act as a single people, or make them live together 
in harmony on the footing of reciprocal equality, under the 
same government, if that government be in the hands of 
either party, especially if in the hands of the Mussulman 

arty. 
: The Allies, perhaps, have dreamed, that by inducing the 
Porte to recognize the equality of the Christian population, 
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they would render Turkey internally more harmonious, and 
externally more powerful ; but, if so, they must have had a 
very silly dream. You cannot sustain a great, united, and 
vigorous empire, without patriotism and loyalty. The Turk 
is attached to his race, not to the soil. He has a race, but 
properly speaking, no country. He is merely encamped in 
Europe; he has never settled there, and though he may 
have a fanaticism of race or of religion, he has and can have 
none of that patriotism which was so powerful with the old 
Greeco- Romans, and which renders modern Christian nations 
so invincible when fighting on their own soil. The Eastern 
Christian has a strong attachment to his race, and, unhap- 
pily, a repugnance equally strong to every race not his own. 
This was the great fault of the Eastern Christians before 
the Mahometan conquest, that which constituted the weak- 
ness of the Lower Empire, and ultimately caused its ruin. 
Religion itself was unable to subdue it, and the Greek 
chose rather to give up the unity of the Church than 
to surrender the prejudices of race. But notwithstand- 
ing this prejudice of race, the besetting sin of the East, 
and not yet wholly extinct in the West, which is every- 
where a relic of barbarian heathenism, and which the 
Roman civilization repelled, as does the Catholic religion, 
the Eastern Christians might be patriots. They have a 
strong attachment to the soil, and could be, and perhaps, 
after the lessons of the last four hundred years would be, 
sincere and devoted patriots, if they had a country to love, 
and to defend ; but they have and can have no country so 
long as the Turk bears rule. They cannot look upon the 
Padishah as their legitimate sovereign, they can feel no love 
or esteem for him, or understand how it can be their duty 
to be loyal to him ; and whatever of patriotism may still 
burn in their bosoms must prompt them to dethrone him, 
and expel him and his Mahometan subjects from the land. 
As long as the Turk has dominion in the empire, and rules 
the native land of the Eastern Christians, patriotism, on 
their part, must array them against him, and lead them 
to make common cause with the Christian power that labors 
to overthrow him and liberate them. He owes no loyalty to 
the territorial government, does not, will not, and cannot, 
recognize a legitimate sovereign in the successor of Mahomet 
II. and the Lieutenant of the Prophet. Of all absurd 
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dreams, that of raising up a powerful state in the East, 
composed of a mixed population of Christians and Mussul- 
mans, under a Mahometan ruler, is the absurdest. The 
policy could have been conceived only by an English states- 
man, like my Lord Palmerston, or my Lord John Russell, 
who has never learned that oil and water will not mix, who 
takes no account of religious principles, or natural incon- 
gruities, and supposes that when he has obtained an act of 
Parliament, or an order in Council, nothing more is needed. 
Yet the ill success of his experiment in Ireland, which he 
has tried under the most favorable circumstances, would 
have taught him better, if he had been capable of learn- 
ing in the school of experience. 

The Allies, therefore, as far as we can judge, have done 
nothing for the Christians of the Ottoman dominions, 
whose condition it is fair to assume will, as soon as their 
armies are withdrawn, if withdrawn they are, be worse than 
it has been before fora longtime. They have done nothing 
towards restoring the “sick man” to health and vigor, or 
to strengthen Turkey against Russia. They have sustained 
in power what we will call “ Young Turkey,” or what it 
pleases English politicians to call “The Reforming Party ;” 
but in this they have rendered her, they have rendered ci- 
vilization itself, no service. We have heard much of the 
reforms introduced into Turkey during the last twenty or 
thirty years, and the progress she is making in civilization, 
or in approximating the civilization of the West, and we are 
willing to admit that some progress has been made at Con- 
stantinople in rejecting the least objectionable portions of 
Mahometanism, and in adopting the vices and frivolity of 
our Western civilization. But we see in this nothing to 
encourage us. Western civilization is at bottom a Chris- 
tian civilization, and can be adopted in its essential and 
living principles by no nation that rejects, or does not adopt, 
the Christian religion. No nation can adhere to the Koran 
and enter into the civilized order of Europe or America. 
Even if a Mussulman people were to reject the Koran, 
without accepting the Bible, it could not enter that order. 
It could adopt only what is anomalous in it, accidental 
to it, or exists along with it, in spite of it ; for what consti- 
tutes its life, its soul, its vigor, is Christianity, and not an 
abstract or disembodied Christianity, but the Church. We 
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have seen no advance towards Christianity by these Re- 
forming Turks. The West they imitate is not the Chris- 
tian West, but the unbelieving, immoral, degenerate West, 
which in many respects is below even the old Mussulman 
East. The Turks who have been educated in France, 
Prussia, England, and other Western states, are among 
the very worst specimens even of Turks. They believe 
neither in Jesus Christ nor in Mahomet, neither in the Bi- 
ble nor the Koran, neither in God nor the devil, and have 
neither hope of heaven nor fear of hell. They have nei- 
ther religion nor loyalty, neither patriotism nor wise policy. 
They are pure egotists, and the last people in the world to 
regenerate or even preserve a state. The reforms intro- 
duced by Mahmoud and the present Sultan into the or- 
ganization and administration of the empire are coyied 
from the worst features of the European bureaucracy, and 
tend only to exaggerate the previous despotism of the 
state. The old hereditary fiefs and governments are all 
abolished, and the pachas and other officers of the adminis- 
tration of the provinces are all appointed immediately by 
the central government, and can count on holding their 
places only for a brief term. Hence the aim of each is not 
the honest discharge of his duty for the good of his people, 
and the strength of the empire, but to turn his office for 
the brief time he may hold it, to the best possible account 
for himself. Peculation and robbery prevail from the 
Grand Vizier down to the lowest official. The revenues of 
the empire seldom find their way into the imperial treasury, 
and the people are plundered by each successive swarm of 
officials to the last cent. There is no security for life or 
property. The Sultan is the sole landholder in his domin- 
ions, especially since the confiscation of the property of 
the Mosques, at the advice, we presume, of England 
and France, well experienced in despoiling religion of its 
goods. The property of the Mosques had hitherto been 
counted sacred and inviolable, and amounted to a consider- 
able portion of the landed property of the empire. The 
Turkish proprietor could count with mo certainty that 
his property would descend to his children, and he was 
accustomed to give it to the Mosque, and lease it back at 
almost a nominal rent, and thus secure to his children its 
use. But even this means of providing for one’s family 
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after his death is now taken away. The war has stimulated 
uo industrial activity among the Mussulman population, 
which visibly diminishes almost daily. It is then idle to 
expect any thing from the pretended reforms favored by the 
government. They are contrary to the genius of a 
Mahometan state, and can only tend to hasten its downfall. 

The Allies have placed the Danubian Principalities 
under the sovereignty of Turkey, and treat them as a part 
of the Ottoman empire. This we regard as an outrage 
upon the Christian conscience. Turkey never had and was 
never entitled to the suzeraineté of these Principalities, and 
nothing is really added to her strength by its being 
acknowledged. Their future government is not left to 
themselves, and must be arranged between them and 
Turkey, with the approbation of the five powers, instead 
of Russia. They gain nothing as Christian States, and 
will most likely lose in their material prosperity. Nothing 
appears to have been done to detach them from Russia, or 
to organize them into a state with a political interest in 
accordance with those of the Allies. In any point of view 
we can consider the question, we are therefore unable to 
see any thing gained by the war or secured by the treaty 
of any real importance in preserving the balance of power, 
or really advantageous to the Christian populations of the 
Kast. 

We do not mean to say that good may not grow out of 
it. Protestants have gained, probably, the freedom to 
prosecute their missions in the East, without hindrance from 
the civil and political power of the Greek bishops and 
clergy, and this they will consider a gain, though we con- 
sider it none, for we prefer the Greek schism to any form 
of Protestantism. The non-United Greek Church is not as 
a church under excommunication, and none in its com- 
munion are to be accounted schismatics, except by their 
own voluntary act or adhesion to the schism. The com- 
munion itself, since the Council of Florence, is not, unless 
we are misinformed, schismatic, and only those members 
of it who personally reject the Supremacy of the Holy See 
incur the guilt of schism. We can easily believe that 
great numbers in that communion may be saved, as they 
have the priesthood and the sacraments. We must there- 
fore prefer the Greek Church to any of the Protestant estab- 
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lishments. Besides, Protestant missionaries only make those 
they detach from the Greek Church infidels, or men of no 
religion. The Catholic Church, we presume, has also gained 
the same freedom that is accorded to Protestants. This is 
a real gain, and may open the way to the regeneration of 
the East. If, as we have seen asserted, but are not 
sure of, the Sultan has granted freedom to Mussulmans to 
become Christians, and renegades to return to the Christian 
faith, some progress has been made. An edict to this 
effect has indeed been published, granting freedom to the 
renegade to return to the Christian faith, which before 
could not be done without incurring the penalty of death, 
and even to Mussulmans born such to become Christians; but 
it may be revoked at any moment. What is really want- 
ing to the regeneration of the East, and disposing for ever 
of the Eastern question, is the reunion of the Eastern 
Schismatics with Rome, and full liberty of propagandism 
for the Catholic Church. The former effected and the 
latter conceded, the Church would deal with the Turks 
as she did with the Franks in Gaul, the Goths in Spain, 
and the Longobards in Italy. She would send her Religious 
among them, and in a brief time convert the majority of 
them to the Catholic religion. Turkey become Catholic, 
would become a power able to stand alone, and to resist 
any advance of Russia towards Constantinople, or the 
Persian Gulf. What is really wanting to preserve the 
balance of power is a Catholic East. Undera Mussulman 
or a non-Catholic East, Russia or any civilized power 
occupying the position of Russia, must always be menacing 
to it, and likely to disturb the balance of power. 

And it is here we find our only fault with the admirable 
work of Mr. Dix, placed at the head of this article, 
Mr. Dix understands well that Turkey was never within 
the pale of the international law of Christendom, and that 
the attempt of the Allies to bring her within it is in 
violation of what has hitherto been the public law of 
Christian nations, as well as an outrage upon the Christian 
conscience. He understands well that Christian nations 
ought not for the purpose of maintaining a balance of 
power, or for any other purpose, to go to war to sustain 
and perpetuate the Mussulman power, and that to do so is 
to complicate, not to settle the Eastern question. He 
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properly contends that the Allies, if they interposed at all 
in Eastern affairs, should have interposed on the side of 
the Christians against the Turks, not by any means, 
as they have done, on the side of the Turks against the 
Christians. The right to the empire, he justly maintains, 
is in the Christian population of Turkey, and that true 
policy as well as justice was to seek the adjustment of the 
balance of power, by restoring to them the Eastern Empire. 
Thus far we agree with him in principle; but he thinks 
that the East might be regenerated by means either of the 
Greek schism or his own favorite Anglicanism. But 
neither will answer, though either is certainly preferable to 
Mahometanism. Anglicanism has no regenerative power, 
and it is unable to prevent England herself from lapsing 
into heathenism and barbarism. The Greek schism, 
professed by Russia, is precisely that which lost the Greek 
empire, and deprived the Greek Church of the power to 
convert its barbarian conquerors. Cut off from the centre 
of unity, and deprived of the means of renewing its life at 
its central fountain, it was powerless before the Turkish con- 
querors, and has done nothing for four hundred years 
towards Christianizing them, or even winning their respect 
for the Christian religion. It is idle, therefore, to suppose 
that it would have any power to regenerate the East, and 
maintain in its vigor a new Christian empire, composed, as 
it would necessarily be, of a multitude of jarring and 
conflicting races. Neither Anglicanism nor the Greek schism 
has of itself sufficient vitality to sustain a state, and neither 
affords any bond of union. The Russian is better than the 
Turk, but his conquest of the Turk would not settle the 
Eastern question, because he would sustain only a schis- 
matic religion, which would place him in hostility to the 
West. 

It is this fact that a schismatic or non-Catholic religion 
will not regenerate the East, and that Russia can give it 
only a schismatic religion, which constitutes the principal 
complication in the case. The interposition of the 
Allies in favor of the Christian population of the Otto- 
man Empire, instead of the interposition of Russia, would 
not have removed the difficulty, for the great mass of 
that population are schismatics, and cannot furnish the 
necessary elements of a united and homogeneous Christian 
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state. There is noreal redemption of the East possible, 
till the Greek schism is healed, and the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople returns to his duty. The reunion of the’ 
schismatics of the Greek rite, which would be soon followed 
by that of the Armenian rite, and the conversion of the 
Nestorians and Jacobites, would prepare the way for the 
re-establishment of the Eastern empire at Constantinople, 
and the regeneration of all Asia. To this reunion Great 
Britain is more opposed than even Russia, and we have no 
reason to suppose that France is very earnest for it. The 
Holy Father is laboring for it, and if the Allies favored it 
in good faith, and showed that they sympathized with the 
Christians rather than with the Turks, it could be easily 
effected. This effected, and the Greek Church restored 
to its vitality, and strengthened by its union with the 
West, the Turks would be converted, and the beautiful 
regions they have desolated for four hundred years would 
once more teem with a rich and flourishing Christian pop- 
ulation, and assume their original rank in the Christian 
world. A new Christian empire would arise, like that of 
the Franks in the West in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
which would be a sufficient counterpoise to that of Russia. 

Whether this will be effected or not, is more than we 
are able to say ; but this much we will venture to say, that 
till it is effected the Eastern question is not settled. As 
long as Russia has the sympathy of the Christians of the 
East, and as long as she can appear to be fighting for the 
Cross against the Crescent, she will extend herself in the 
direction of the Ottoman Empire, and threaten the Euro- 
pean balance of power. The present peace we apprehend 
will prove only a truce. Russia believes that it is her mis- 
sion to drive out the Turks, and restore the Cross on St. 
Sophia ; and unless others fulfil that mission, she will con- 
tinue to prosecute it. She will be right in doing so, for 
the Turk never has acquired, and never can acquire, by 
the law of Christendom, so long as he remains a stranger 
to the Christian faith, the right to hold a Christian people 
in subjection. As against the Turk Russia is Christian, and 
has the right to interpose in behalf of the subjugated Chris- 
tian population. This point Mr. Dix has discussed at length, 
and we refer the reader to his well written pages, for its full 
and satisfactory discussicn. 
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As regards the East, the war has, therefore, in our view, 
settled nothing ; and a few years may see the same complica- 
tions reappear. In the West nothing is settled, except the 
personal position of the Emperor of the French. England 
has lost Russia as her ally ; she had already lost Austria ; 
and she can, in a war with France, count upon no European 
ally. Austria has also lost Russia as her ally, and will find 
it no easy matter to sustain herself between France and 
Prussia. We see not how Austria is to sustain herself in 
Italy, or what is to prevent Napoleon III. from adopting 
and carrying out the Italian policy, shadowed forth in his 
famous letter to Colonel Edgar Ney. She cannot rely on 
Russia to come to her aid ; and that policy so much accords, 
in so far as it is hostile to Catholicity, with the policy of 
England, that she can rely just as little on the assistance 
of Great Britain. If the newspaper reports of conversa- 
tions held by the plenipotentiaries at the close of the peace 
conferences, on Italian affairs, are worthy of any confidence, 
an Italian question is likely soon to arise of far more diffi- 
cult solution than that of the East. But we are not dis- 
posed to credit these reports ; and we can hardly believe 
that Austria consented to assume her attitude towards 
Russia, without being reassured as to her Italian possessions 
by France and Great Britain. 

There are questions enough in regard to the East yet 
remaining, to make the Allies chary of raising Italian ques- 
tions. Since the foregoing part of this article was written, 
we have seen the treaty, as published in the newspapers. 
We see that the government of the Danubian principalities 
is not settled by the treaty ; and there is room for a very 
pretty quarrel, as to what it shall be. We perceive also, 
that the Hatti-houmayoun, conceding equal civil rights to 
the Christians of the Empire, though communicated to the 
Congress, is not placed under the protection of the Five 
Powers, and that these Powers disclaim all right to the 
protectorate of the Christian population, or to interpose 
between them and the Sultan. Thus they have sacrificed 
the Christians, and left to Russia all the reason for inter- 
posing her protection she ever had. The two great ques- 
tions which led to the war, that of the Principalities and 
that of the Christians of the Ottoman Empire, remain in 
fact open questions, and questions on which the Allies 
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themselves are not unlikely to disagree. Russia will hardly 
escape being drawn into the quarrel ; and we may in a very 
few years find Turkey flying to her for protection against 
her present occupants, 

But it is idle to speculate on the future. Just at 
present much depends on the Emperor of the French, 
whose policy or conduct it is never easy to foresee, because 
he avails himself of events, and never shapes them. He 
uses men and events, but has not the order of intellect 
that controls them. We confess we have little confidence in 
him, and always apprehend more evil than good from any 
policy he may adopt. We do not oppose his dynasty, for 
France cannot be a republic, and we prefer the Bonapartes 
to the Bourbons. But we do not believe it wise for Catholic 
journalists to eulogize him. Indeed, we regret that some 
expressions escaped us in our last Review, which have led a 
few of our Catholic friends to suppose that we have joined 
his admirers. A Catholic journalist, who fancies that he 
has received a mission to set us right before the American 
people, and whose practice is to censure us for the doctrine 
we advocate, and then to bring out and defend as its own, 
and as a doctrine opposed to ours, the very doctrine we 
maintain, almost approved our remarks on the Emperor 
Napoleon III. This alarmed our conscience, and made us 
suspect that we had either said some very foolish thing, or 
been guilty of some gross inconsistency. We aim to be 
just to every man, and to acknowledge talent where we 
find it. Were we a Frenchman in France, we should sup- 
port the Emperor ; for there would be there no alternative. 
As an American, and a Catholic, we believe it would be 
incompatible with our duty both to our Church and to our 
country to eulogize him. Catholicity is opposed to revolu- 
tionism, to anarchy, if you will, to Red Republicanism ; 
but she is not the friend of Casarism, or despotism in any 
form. She accepts in every country the political order she 
finds established, and does the best she can with it ; but 
there can be no doubt that the order most agreeable to her 
wishes, and most consonant to her principles, is the order 
which is established in this country. To eulogize Louis 
Napoleon, and to declaim against American democracy in 
the name of Catholicity, does not become a Catholic jour- 
nalist in America, and is simply justifying the Know- 
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Nothing movement. Men placed in responsible situations, 
in times like these, should weigh well the words they speak. 
The Church is conservative, but she is not a Ceesarist. 

In conclusion, we must say, the Eastern war and the 
recent peace alike prove to us, that European statesmen 
take no enlarged views, and act only in reference to tem- 
porary questions. Liberal and religious considerations have 
no weight with them ; and they seek only the material in- 
terests of the moment. Louis Napoleon is laboring with 
great success to materialize France, and to destroy the in- 
terest of Frenchmen in great moral, social, political, and 
spiritual questions. If his policy succeeds, we shall in a 
few years see France as engrossed in material interests, as 
is England herself, and with just as little sense of religion. 
The forms of religion and the pomp of worship may be 
preserved, but religious thought and religious life will have 
passed away, not to return till a new calamity befalls the 
nation. This will result from the fact, that the only free- 
dom that policy allows is freedom to live and labor for the 
goods of the body. France may, like England, become rich 
in worldly goods, but she now bids fair to become poor in 
all that which has hitherto constituted her glory. 

We intended, on commencing this article, to speak of 
the Anglo-French Alliance in its probable relations to this 
Western Hemisphere ; but events succeed one another with 
such rapidity, and the aspect of things changes so often and 
so suddenly, that what we should say to-day would be ob- 
solete to-morrow. We have no belief in the permanence 
of that alliance. The questions likely to arise in Turkey, 
the Principalities, and Italy, will most probably dissolve 
it ; if not, rival commercial and industrial interests will 
prevent its long continuance. But even its permanence 
has nothing very alarming for us. France will not in mere 
wantonness, or in a spirit of imperial propagandism, make 
war upon us ; and Great Britain cannot afford to do it, be- 
cause the injury she might do us would be at least an equal 
injury to herself. A commercial and manufacturing nation, 
like Great Britain, must be mad to go to war with her best 
customer, and without whose custom she must shut up shop. 
The enlistment question by the energetic action of our gov- 
ernment, we presume, is settled ; and the Central Ameri- 
can question is in a fair way of settling itself. Any flagrant 
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attempt of France or England to gain an undue control in 
Mexico will be followed by the annexation of that distracted 
Republic to the Union,—a thing which we do not desire, 
but which must come, if European powers attempt to inter- 
fere in the matter. Mexico, and especially the Church in 
Mexico, would gain by the annexation, and we could not 
oppose it on Catholic grounds. 

Weare of course unprepared for war ; and as our policy 
is peace with all the world, we always shall be unprepared 
for war, till war comes. France and England combined 
could do us serious injury, if they were to attack us; but 
they would by no means be able to subdue us. The third 
year of the war would be fatal to them. On our own soil 
we are invincible ; and the trial, were it to come, would 
disprove Buffon’s theory, that man degenerates in the New 
World. Upon the whole, old Europe had better attend to 
her own affairs, and let us on this continent alone. We 
wish Europe well ; we acknowledge her superiority in many 
things over us ; but we hold ourselves independent Ameri- 
cans, ready to take advice, and to spurn dictation ; we feel 
that we have certain advantages which she wants, and is not 
likely to secure. Here we are not cursed by being over- 
governed. Here man is man, and accustomed to rely on 
himself. He is not in perpetual leading strings. He is 
nof, as in old Europe, impatient of authority, and yet 
unable to govern himself. Here he can be manly; and in 
proportion as he gets rid of Calvinism and his European 
servility, and becomes Catholic, a member of a Church that 
gives his nature fair play, he will prove himself the admira- 
tion and envy of the world. Let old Europe beware how 
she attempts to interfere with his natural developnient. 


Art. IV.—Raison et Foi: Essai sur UV Idée pure de la Re- 
ligion, appliquée au Catholicism. Par M.! Asst Cot- 
LARD. Caenet Paris. 1855. 8vo. pp. 686. 


THe Abbé Collard has given us in this volume an elabo- 
rate work on a subject of the highest importance. His 
style is lively, and his thought is usually just. His general 
design is excellent, and the method he pursues in treating his 
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subject is scientific and felicitous. The fault we find with 
his work is that it is too diffuse, and lacks condensation and 
vigor. It, moreover, is not adapted to the wants of our 
country, however well it may be adapted to the wants of 
France ; for it relies too much in its arguments on the con- 
eessions of Rationalists,—concessions which mean little, and 
by which no Rationalist or non-Catholic will hold himself 
bound any further than it suits his purpose. 

Without intending any special reference to the Abbé 
Collard’s book, we must be permitted to say, in general, 
that we seldom light upon a modern popular work against 
non-Catholics that seems to us to come directly to the 
point, and to touch with a free, bold and firm hand, the 
precise difficulty, as it is conceived .by the non-Catholic 
himself. Even the Summa contra Gentiles, of St. Thomas, 
perfectly conclusive as it is against all who reject the 
Church, is by no means adapted to the state of the non- 
Catholic mind of the age and country. Very few non- 
Catholics are able to recognize their own objections in those 
stated and refuted by the Angelic Doctor. The objections 
of non-Catholics are, we concede, in all times and places 
substantially the same; but he who treats them as the 
same will always fail, because they who entertain them do 
not perceive the identity. They vary in their subjective 
forms with every individual, and unless met in those ever- 
varying forms, they are not practically met at all. 

Perhaps the defect of our popular controversial works 
is mainly owing to the fact that they treat the objections 
of non-Catholics too exclusively from a purely intellectual 
point of view. The objections urged against us are never 
purely intellectual, and appear to those who entertain them 
to be mutilated when reduced to their strictly logical value. 
They who urge them have never subjected them to a rigid 
analysis, and are unable to recognize them when stated in 
their strictly logical form. They feel that something is 
omitted, that some shade of meaning is neglected, and that 
they are, by no means, in our statements what they are in 
their own minds. This is because their objections are 
partly from the intellect, and partly from feeling,—partly 
objective, so to speak, and parly subjective, and our logical 
statements reproduce only the objective portion, and take 
no_ account of the subjective element. All the real value of 
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the objection, of course, is in what is objective, and wen 
that is refuted all is refuted that logically needs refuting ; 
and all that would be necessary, practically, if non-Catho- 
lics were always strictly logical. But such is not the case. 
They are rarely logical ; they rarely understand that all 
truth is objective, and still more rarely reduce, in their 
own minds, their objections to distinct logical propositions, 
They do not distinguish what is of feeling from what is of 
reason ; and practically what is of feeling, what is purely 
subjective, has infinitely more weight with them than what 
is of pure reason, or can be objectively stated. We are 
disposed, therefore, to attribute the failure of our popular 
controversial works, especially in our times and country, to 
the fact that they are too rigidly logical, or rely too much 
on the pure intellect, or scholastic analysis. The rigid logical 
training given in our schools fits us to be acute and subtle 
disputants, but in some measure unfits us, unless men of 
original genius and rare ability, to address, with effect, the 
non-Catholic public. A freer and broader, and a less rigid 
scholastic training, would render us more efficient. 

The impression our controversial works make on the 
majority of non-Catholic readers is that our religion is 
purely objective,—addresses itself solely to the external sen- 
ses or to the pure intellect, and has nothing for the heart, 
nothing for the soul, for the spiritual and deeper instincts 
of our nature. They turn away from it as merely outward 
and showy, or as cold, dry, and formal. Of course nothing 
is more false than such an impression, but have we taken 
sufficient care to guard against it ? Do we sufficiently re- 
flect on the unscholastic culture of modern non-Catholics, 
and their vast distance from medieval scholasticism ? 
We venerate the great scholastic doctors, and do all we can 
to induce people to study them, but scholasticism was 
never intended to be adopted in addressing the popular 
mind, and was cultivated in the schools, and only for the 
schools. Out of the schools, with ‘the people, a Doctor 
Eck stands no chance before a Doctor Martin Luther, who 
despises the schools, and speaks out from the impulses of 
his own rich but disorderly nature. We have now, for the 
most part, to deal with the people, to address the popular 
mind and the popular heart, and the more scholastic in 
form we are, the less practically efficient must we be. 
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Our disputes are now not confined to the schools, nor to 
schoolmen ; they are with men in the world, and of the 
world,—active, living men, that is, living men in their way ; 
men not deficient in natural ability and acuteness, often 
possessing strong minds, brilliant genius, warm hearts, and 
great practical sagacity and experience, but unskilled in 
conventional or scholastic rules, and, indeed, despising them. 
We cannot affect these men unless we speak to them from 
warm and gushing hearts, as well as from pure intellect, 
and project something of our own subjectivity as a response 
to theirs. They regard less what we say than the tone and 
manner in which we say it ; less what we address to their 
logical understanding than what we address to their senti- 
ments and affections. To affect them it is necessary to 
speak to them as men, as living men, not as abstractions. 
The preacher is far more effectual with them than the con- 
troversialist, for he appeals to their feelings, their internal 
longings, and their nobler aspirations. 

We cannot say that the Abbé Collard is too scholastic, 
too logical, but he is not strong and manly, and lacks vigor 
of thought and expresgion. He is too much of a dilettante, 
and has not enough of downright earnestness. He does 
not write with his whole heart and soul, and throw the 
whole energy of his being into his work. He forgets that 


Ernst ist das Leben, 


and mistakes a courtly polish, ora conventional politeness 
for the sweetness of Christian charity and the unction of 
the Spirit. The great question of faith or no faith, of life 
and death, is no question on which to trifle, or to play off 
quaint conceits or pretty phrases. Plain truth, plainly 
spoken, from a heart that loves it, feels its worth, and 
is ready to die for it, is the only politeness it is lawful 
in such a matter to study or to practise. arnestness is 
not bitterness, nor is the clear, strong, direct and energetic 
utterance of the plain truth rudeness or discourteousness. 
The great Fathers of the Church are never rude, never 
coarse, never bitter,—but they never hesitate to speak out 
the plain truth, in strong language, in tones of fearful 
energy. And so men must speak, if they mean to leave 
their mark on their age, or aid the progress of truth and 
Justice. 
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We say nothing here against the cultivation of gentle- 
ness and meekness, sweetness and love, or in disparage- 
ment of the threadbare admonition to the writer, or 
speaker, to study the suaviter in modo, as well as the for- 
titer im re, Perhaps we admire as much as any man the 
union of gentleness and strength, and are as much opposed 
as any man can be to vituperation and abuse. But we 
are grieved when we reflect how many a young enthusiasm 
has been damped, how many a noble genius has been blast- 
ed, how many a free, warm, loving heart has been crushed, 
or thrown back on itself to stagnate and die, by the mis- 
timed admonitions of the wise and prudent, the sleek and 
timid, the tepid and the cowardly, to be miki and gentle, 
meek and courteous, and to avoid giving free utterance to 
one’s living thoughts as they rise, in the burning words in 
which they naturally clothe themselves ; nay, we are our- 
selves suffering from the withering effects of such admo- 
nitions, which have been dealt out to us without stint or 
measure by our own fastidious friends. We have done 
nothing in comparison with what we might have done, if 
our friends had been willing to let ‘us have our own way, 
and had not been so afraid of our offending the enemies of 
truth and virtue, and we were half indignant as well as half 
amused the other day, at a friendly critic in Le Correspon- 
dant, who seems unable to repeat often enough that we are 
rough, rude and savage in our forms of expression. Out 
upon such fastidiousness! Be men,—be men in earnest ; 
be men of faith, hope, charity, and then speak out as liv- 
ing men in the strong natural tones of men who believe 
their religion is a matter of life and death. The soft tones 
of the lute will never rouse an Epicurean age from its sen- 
suality, and make it cry out, What shall I do to be saved ? 
They will only lull it to sleep, and to a sleep which is the 
sleep of death. You must disturb the age if you would 
heal it ; you must produce commotion in the soul before you 
can induce it to seek repose in truth, or peace inGod. We 
are inefficient because we are weak and tame, because we are 
hemmed in by the proprieties, and hampered by the petty 
conventionalities of an effeminate civilization. We should 
rise above them when pleading the cause of God’s Church, 
when pleading the cause of immortal souls, and prove that 
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the truth we would defend warms our own hearts, fires our 
own souls, and raises us above ourselves. 

The Christian, filled with the charity of the Gospel, can 
never be rude, can never be bitter or vituperative, however 
direct, energetic, or outspoken he may be. He has no 
need to be on his guard, or to speak under fear of the 
ferula of his master. Be sure that your purpose is holy, 
your end is just; recollect the presence of God, your 
accountability to Him, and then speak as your own heart 
prompts. The fitting words as well as the fitting thoughts 
will be given you. It is not truth or love that seeks cir- 
cumlocution and reticence, soft phrases and bland tones ; 
it is error and craft. Truth spurns all disguise, and love 
goes always tu its end by the direct and shortest route. 
Let our young writers—the old are past reform—lay this 
to heart ; let them get their hearts right before God, fill 
them with the deep, earnest love of truth and goodness, and 
then let them speak as the spirit giveth utterance, fearing 
to offend God, indeed, but fearing nothing else, neither 
men nor conventionalities. Then will they give us a fresh, 
liviug, original literature ; then will they make their mark 
on the age, and have the glory of doing faithful service to 
truth and virtue. 

The Abbé Collard, writing, as he appears to be, for 
those who reject Catholicity, seems to us to err by not tak- 
ing sufficient pains to point out and recognize those elements 
of truth which are contained in the doctrines he opposes. 
He labors with all his might to show their erroneousness, 
but he apparently forgets that non-Catholics embrace them, 
not fur the sake of the errors, but for the sake of the truth 
mixed up with them. The human intellect cannot em- 
brace pure error, any more than the will can embrace pure 
evil. The object of the will is good, and whenever one 
wills evil, it is under the relation of good. real or apparent’; 
so the object of the intellect is truth, and the intellect as- 
sents to error only by virtue of the truth which it does not 
distinguish from it. In all these socialistic, communistic, 
pantheistic, and other non-Catholic theories, there is an 
element of truth which accredits them, which alone en- 
dears them to their adherents, and which their adhe- 
rents suppose we deny. But we are Catholics, and hold 
all truth, in its unity and integrity. The Church does and 
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can exclude no truth, and, consequently, this truth which 
they have,and which is all they really assent to in their theo- 
ries, we have and hold as well as they. Prove any thing to 
be true, and we are bound by our religion to accept it. We 
should have been pleased, therefore, to find the Abbé Collard 
disentangling in the false theories he combats the element 
of truth they contain, and showing its place in Catholic 
doctrine. Non-Catholics are sure of a truth in their theo- 
ries, and they do not detect that truthin ordinary Catholic 
teaching, or distinguish it from the errors which, in their 
minds, aceompany it. It is of no use to point out their 
errors 80 long as we leave them to suppose that we reject 
their truth. Our first step should be to distinguish that 
truth, and show them that we do really hold it. 

Modern infidelity is not, as so many suppose, a reaction 
against Cutholicity, but against Calvinistic or Jansenistic 
theology and morals, and, as against them, it is perfectly 
defensible. It is a manly protest in behalf of human na- 
ture and human reason, which Calvinism theoretically anni- 
hilates. It is a protest against a pretended religion that 
outrages common sense, and deprives man of his munhood ; 
that denies his nature under pretence of exalting grace, and 
his reason under pretence uf magnifying revelation. So far 
it is just, and is prompted by the irrepressible instincts of 
human nature. Thus far they doand say nothing which 
we ourselves may not do and say. Theirerror is not in as- 
serting the rights of reason, or the dignity and worth of 
human nature, but in supposing that in doing so they as- 
sert something denied by Catholicity. Human nature, 
since made by God, is and must be good, and cannot have 
been totally depraved and rendered a mass of corruption by 
the Fall. In so faras the workmanship of God, it is as 
good to-day as it was when it came forth from the hands of 
its Maker. Being and good—summum ens and summum 
bonum, as all the schoolmen, and all not Manichzans 
teach, are identical. All creatures have their being in God ; 
in him live and move and are, so far as they are at all. 
They exist only by participation of his being, and so faras 
they participate of his being they participate of good, and are 
good. Their total corruption would be their total annihilation. 
Even Satan himself, as a creature of God, in his essential 
or physical nature is good, that is, in so far as he partici- 
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pates of being, for, in so far, even he participates of God. 
No creature of God can be evil in any other sense than in 
the abuse of his liberty or his moral faculties. Man is not 
evilin his physical nature, in his essential existence or his 
natural faculties ; he is and can be evil only by abusing his 
natural faculties, or using them fora wrong purpose. Who- 
ever should maintain to the contrary would not only dis- 
parage nature, but dishonor God, its creator. 

Are we wrong in supposing that our popular controver- 
sialists do not feel sufficiently the importance of recognizing 
this true side of modern unbelief, and presenting in a strong 
light that aspect of Catholic doctrine, which accepts and 
harmonizes it with the Catholic doctrine of the Fall and 
of grace ? The impression of non-Catholics, not of the Cal- 
vinistic scheme, is, that the Church denies or denigrates 
nature to make way for grace, and reason to make way for 
revelation, or authority. Every Catholic knows that such 
is not the fact with the Church, but does every one feel the 
importance of showing to’ non-Catholics that it is not? 
Indeed, even among Catholics we seem to ourselves to find, 
now and then, a slight Jansenistic tendency, which makes 
them afraid, that if they give to reason and nature their 
due, we shall practically encourage modern rationalism or 
naturalism, and strengthen the tendency, already too strong, 
to overlook the absolute need in which we all stand of 
grace and supernatural revelation. Ought we to share 
this fear? We should, indeed, always insist most earn- 
estly on the truth, which is the more especially opposed to the 
dominant error of the age and country, but not, it seems to 
us, till we have analyzed that error, and disengaged and 
accepted the truth which has led to its adoption. We 
would go, in our times, and especially in our country, where 
the old Calvinistic or Puritanical forms of Protestantism 
are losing their hold on the people, as far in our attempts 
to rehabilitate nature and natural reason, as the truth per- 
mits. We would give more prominence to the maxim, 
grace suppyses nature, than is usually given it in our popu- 
lar controversial works. We would undeceive our rational- 
izing adversaries, and show them that, according to the 
Church, grace does not supersede nature, or, in converting 
the soul, suppress any of its natural instincts ; or reverse 
any one of its inherent laws. Grace takes nature as its 
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starting-point, leaves it all that it really is, free to do all 
that, without abusing itself it can do; and simply comes 
to it asa help, as an auxilium, blends in with its nor- 
mal action, elevates it above itself, and enables it to do 
what unassisted it could not do, and to attain to an in- 
finitely higher and more glorious destiny, than it could 
aspire to by its own strength alone. It accepts nature, 
supposes always its presence and activity,—supposes always 
its activity in the highest supernatural virtue, and its ac- 
tivity from its own centre, according to its own laws. In 
the supernatural virtue of charity, impossible without grace, 
my nature is as present and as active, as in the natural 
virtue of philanthropy. Nature, indeed, is not grace, and 
can never rise of itself to the supernatural order ; but it is 
fitted to the reception of grace, and it is only under the 
influence of supernatural grace that it does or can attain 
to its full development and growth, even as nature. Ina 
certain sense, grace, in the present state, is necessary to 
complete nature, no less than to supernaturalize it. Thus 
understood, the assertion of the insufficiency cf nature, and 
the necessity of grace, in no sense degrades nature or de- 
prives us of our manhood. 

Is a man degraded, is his nature wronged, by acquiring 
through habit a facility of doing a thing which is difficult, 
nay, impossible to him who has not the habit ? Let a man 
who has never written a letter, attempt to form letters by 
writing, and he cannot do it. What a difference between 
the man habituated to it, in felling a tree with an axe, and 
him who has never taken an axe in his hand! We all know 
and understand the increased power or facility of doing 
a thing derived from habit; and none of us ever looks 
upon the acquisition of this power, or facility, as derogatory 
to nature. Now grace is a habit, habitus, not acquired 
indeed, but supernaturally infused ; yet in relation to our 
natural powers, though infused, it operates the same as 
any other habit, precisely the same as if acquired. It blends 
with our natural powers, elevates them, and enables them to 
do what without it they could not do. How can the simple 
fact, that it is an infused instead of an acquired habit, de- 
press nature, or detract from our natural dignity and worth ? 
What is there in it, more than in an acquired habit, deroga- 
tory to our proper manhood ? 

Calvinistic theology denies reason to make way for reve- 
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lation. It does not explain to us that, God from the be-' 
ginning having designed us for a supernatural beatitude, 
natural reason must needs be inadequate, both to the com- 
prehension and to the attainment of ourdestiny. It forgets 
that even before the Fall man was constituted in justice, and 
possessed the integrity of his nature, by supernatural gifts 
and graces, not by his natural powers and endowments alone. 
Forgetting that the positive loss by the Fall was simply the 
loss of innocence, of the supernatural grace which elevated 
man, that is, supernatural justice, and the integrity of his 
nature, that is, exemption from disease and pain, and the 
subjection of the body to the soul, and the appetites and 
propensities to reason, attached to that supernatural grace, 
and made dependent on its preservation, it maintains that 
man lost his natural spiritual faculties, and became deprived 
of reason and free-will, incapable of thinking a good thought, 
or of performing a good deed, even in the natural as well 
asin the supernatural order. It thus degrades, really anni- 
hilates natural reason, and with it our natural moral faculty. 
Jansenism does the same. It annihilates nature, it destroys 
reason, and brings grace and revelation, not as an aid or 
help to reason and nature, but as a substitute for them. It 
founds faith on skepticism, and science on faith, as do our 
exaggerated Traditionalists, recently condemned by the Holy 
See. Men outside of the Catholic world, who have too much 
good sense to embrace such a theology, and concluding 
rashly that it is virtually, if not formally, held by all who 
maintain an authoritative supernatural revelation, feel that 
as reasonable men, as men who are not prepared absolutely 
to stultify themselves, they must reject all revelation and 
fall back on natural reason alone, not as absolutely suffi- 
cient, but as the best and only light they have. 

Now these men fall, we concede, into a fatal error ; but 
it is of no use to combat their error, unless we distinguish 
and accept their truth. As against Calvinists or Jansenists, 
they are right: a religion that begins by the denial of 
reason, or, what is the same thing, by asserting its total 
corruption, condemns itself in advance, for it is incapable of 
being proved. Whatever is provable, must be provable 
either by reason or to reason ; and where there is no reason, 
there is and can be nothing provable. :--Faith itself pre- 
supposes reason ; and even when supernatural it is an act 
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of reason, though of reason elevated and assisted by grace, 
It is idle to bring arguments to prove either the fact.of reve- 
lation or our need of a revelation, so long as we leave its re- 
jecters to suppose that we deny or discredit reason. It is ne- 
cessary to begin by disabusing them ; by showing unbelievers 
that we are not Calvinists ; that with us, as grace supposes na- 
ture, so revelation supposes reason ; and by frankly conceding 
to them that reason is their right, and that it is their duty, 
as well as their necessity, to reject whatever is unreascnable, 
or really repugnant to natural reason. Revelation does not 
supersede reason, or abrogate a single one of its rights ; and 
we are very free to say that if it did, we would reject it, and 
refuse to hear a single argument in its defence. It is not 
that a man has less reason with revelation than he has 
without it, but that he has something more than reason, 
and something which even enlarges reason itself. Revela- 
tion may bring to our apprehension what is above reason, 
but nothing that is contrary to reason ; and any thing pur- 
porting to be a revelation that is really repugnant to reason, 
is by that fact alone proved not to be a revelation of God. 
But the fact that a doctrine is above reason, is not a proof 
that it is against reason : nothing is more certain than that 
reason herself asserts her own limitation, and that what she 
knows is by no means the measure of all that is or exists. 
Man has, as Gioberti has well maintained, the faculty of 
sovrintelligenza, super-intelligence, or a faculty, a myste- 
rious faculty most assuredly, that takes note of the fact that 
there is more than we know, or by our natural faculties can 
know. This faculty, which has its root in the soul’s sense 
of its own potentiality, is that within us which renders us 
capable of receiving a supernatural revelation, and co-ope- 
rating with the grace given to enable us to believe it. We 
concede that Catholic dogma contains mysteries which reason 
cannot comprehend ; but we deny that in any one of these 
mysteries there is any thing contrary to reason, or that reason 
can say is false, or cannot be. We assert the insufli- 
ciency of reason alone for all the necessities of man; we 
assert its impotence in the supernatural order, strictly 
so-called, but we assert its sufficiency and even its infalli- 
bility in its own order, when reasonably used, that is, when 
not warped by prejudice, or obscured by passion. It is im- 
portant to dwell on this fact ; and we think our popular 
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controversialists do not usually take sufficient pains to make 
it clear to the non-Catholic mind, and to defend reason 
itself. Notwithstanding the rationalistic tendencies of our 
times, and perhaps because of them, the most fatal doubt 
of our age is, as Pére Gratry has well said, the doubt, not 
of revelation, but of reason itself; and the Catholic is called 
upon to defend reason, as the preamble to his defence of his 
Church. 

Non-Catholics object to us, that we demand belief on 
authority ; but this in reality isan objection in their minds, 
chiefly because they suppose we substitute authority for rea- 
son, and do not recognize in belief on authority, a real act of 
reason. Nothing, of course, is more unreasonable than to sub- 
stitute authcrity for reason, or to suppose that any authority 
can be a good ground of faith after reason isdenied. Faith is 
an assent of the intellect, as well as the consent of the will ; 
and is, and must be, in order to be faith, an act of reason. 
To deny reason is to deny both faith and the possibility of 
faith ; and hence, without the act or exercise of reason, 
there is and can be no act of faith. The unbeliever sees this 
more or less clearly ; and supposing that we, like Calvinists, 
assert authority only as a substitute for reason, he refuses 
to entertain any argument in behalf of the authority of the 
Church. He sets us down as offering, in the very outset, 
an affront to reason ; for the very proposition of authority 
in matters of belief he looks upon as the denial of 
reason. Here, again, we think our controversialists do 
not take sufficient pains to remove from the mind of the 
non-Catholic his prejudice against authority. They pre- 
sent authority, as it seems, to non-Catholics, as an outward 
mechanical force, which has, and can have, no real relation 
to the interior acts of the understanding. He cannot un- 
derstand how such exterior force, or such external authority, 
can convince the reason, and call forth its interior assent. 
Authority seems to him as addressed to the will only ; and 
we are so constituted that we cannot believe at the simple 
command of the will. The assent of the intellect is not 
voluntary, is not an act of free-will; and it does not depend 
solely on our will to give it or to withhold it. But we cannot, 
whatever our dispositions, believe that to which our intellect 
does not assent, or that of which our reason is not convinced. 
Suppose our reason tells us one thing, and our Church com- 
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mands us to believe another, how is it possible for us to 
believe the Church against our reason? Certainly, in such 
a case, supposing reason does really teach one thing, and 
the Church its contradictory, we could not believe the 
Church, for no man does or can, on any conceivable au- 
thority, believe what contradicts reason, or for which he 
has not an authority satisfactory to reason : we deceive our- 
selves, if we think we can, for the belief is always of that 
to which the intellect assents. The intellect is not, and 
cannot be, false ; and where there is error there is no intelli- 
gence, no intellectual act. The light of reason is God ; 
and reason when it really acts rests for its truth on the ve- 
racity of God, and cannot be deceived, unless God deceives 
it. There is, then, and can be, no authority sufficient to 
accredit what is really contradictory even to natural reason. 
If the case of the Church and reason coming in direct con- 
flict occurred, or could occur, it would be fatal to her au- 
thority ; and we could not rationally believe any thing for 
the reason that she teaches it. So much must be conceded 
to reason even in matters of revelation, or of Catholic faith. 
The authority of the Church must be connected with reason, 
and shown to rest on that same Divine veracity on which 
reason itself rests, or else it is no sufficient authority for 
asserting or denying any proposition whatever. 

All certainty comes from God ; and in those erroneous 
propositions of which people pretend to be certain, it is 
only of ‘the truth contained in them, and which they do 
not distinguish, that they really are certain. In natural 
reason we are certain, because God is the light of reason, 
and we see the truth immediately in his light, which illumines 
the intellect—“the true light which enlighteneth every 
man coming into this world.” But we attain through 
natural reason not all truth, and there is truth of a su- 
pernatural order. Nothing prevents God, if he -chooses, 
from revealing this supernatural truth immediately to 
chosen messengers, and mediately through them to all. If 
he gives us full proof, that is, proof satisfactory to reason, 
that he has revealed it to them, and assures us that he 
takes care that they shall communicate it to us exactly as 
he has communicated it to them, we have precisely the 
same ground—the veracity of God—for believing it, that 
we have for believing any truth to which natural reason 
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itself attains. Suppose this supernatural revelation to be 
made to the Church ; suppose that he is present with her, 
preserving her by his supernatural assistance from all error 
in apprehending or teaching it: then we should have for 
what she teaches, precisely the same Divine authority, the 
ground of all certainty, that we have for what natural 
reason itself teaches. This is what we as Catholics allege ; 
and it is only on the ground here supposed—the ground 
that the Church simply teaches what God teaches her, and 
that her claims to be the organ through which he teaches 
men those truths above natural reason are sufficiently ac- 
credited to natural reason, that we believe, or ask any one 
to believe, any thing she teaches. Here there is no merely 
external authority acting upon us by an outward mechanical 
force, but a real light, enlightening us interiorly, identically 
the very light which illumines us in natural reason itself. 
Faith and reason, then, rest on the same fundamental prin- 
ciple; and in believing on the authority of the Church, I 
make an act of reason, as well as of faith. There is, in the 
case supposed, no demand made to believe on a merely 
external authority, which is light for the intellect itself ; 
for there is in principle and in fact the same light in the 
teaching of the Church, as in reason itself; and a light as 
intimately related to the soul in the one case as in the 
other. Moreover, the external teaching of the Church has 
not only the internal relation with reason just described, 
but it has in the soul of the believer an internal super- 
natural authority that responds to its authority, and which 
holds to it a relation analogous to that which reason holds 
to the Divine Word or Light which enlightens it. This is, 
in the first and highest sense, the habit of faith, a super- 
natural elevation of the creditive power of the soul, re- 
ceived in the Sacrament of Baptism, that places it on the 
plane of the credible object ; but is in a secondary, and a 
lower sense, an interior tradition common, in some degree, 
to all persuns brought up in Christian countries, even though 
not baptized. Reason, in Christian lands, has an elevation, 
a Christian sense, which brings it, in some degree, into 
relation with the teachings of the Church, and enables it, 
as it were, to forefeel them, and to reccive them as the 
complement of itself, as the response to its wants and 
its aspirations. In some sense, reason, in Christian lands, 
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even in men who regard themselves as unbelievers, is Chris- 
tianized, and tends to Christian truth, to the doctrines of 
the Church. You cannot converse five minutes with a 
non-Catholic, whether Protestant or infidel, without de- 
tecting in him the elements of Catholic thought; and 
whenever he speaks spontaneously, without reference to his 
heresy, or his unbelief, he talks like a Catholic. It is thus 
that natural reason itself becomes infused with Catholic 
light, and the elements of revealed truth become impressed 
upon the intellect, and engraven upon the tablets of the 
heart. Modern philanthropy is a phenomenon that could 
never have made its appearance in a pagan nation, and is 
only a feeble echo, often a travesty, of Christian charity. 
Socialism could never have arisen with a people that had 
not been taught the doctrine of Christian brotherhood. 
Proudhon proves in his infamous maxim, property is rob- 
bery, that he was born and bred in a Christian country. 
His doctrine is the misconception and misapplication of 
the Christian doctrine, which declares the proprietor only 
a steward, and seeks to remedy by natural justice the evils 
which flow from the inequality of property, by charity 
and alms-deeds. 

Now every Christian knows that there is formed in us 
an internal Christian sense, a sort of Catholic instinct, 
which responds to the external authority of the Church, 
and serves, in some sort, as an internal authority, that of 
the Christian reason and conscience. This internal au- 
thority is greater in proportion as we live nearer to God, 
who instructs us by interior inspirations and illuminations, 
as well as by the exterior teachings of the Church. The 
false mystics and pietists have exaggerated this interior 
tradition of the faith, and these illuminations of the spirit, 
and, as in the case of the Quakers, have pretended that 
they are sufficient without the external. They have, there- 
fore, rejected the external altogether, and run into all man- 
ner of extravagancies, and are carried away at times by all 
manner of enthusiasms. This has, no doubt, led our con- 
troversialists to lay the principal stress on the external 
tradition and authority. In doing so, they have, we are 
inclined to believe, led many non-Catholics to conclude 
that we do not recognize this interior light and authority 
at all, and that we assert only the outward. But this is a 
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great mistake, as every one knows who is acquainted with 
our ascetic writings, especially with the writings of Catholic 
mystics. 

We think it desirable that our popular controversialists 
should recognize more distinctly this internal authority, this 
interior tradition of the faith, which responds to what we 
may call the mystic element of the soul. This mystic 
element is integral in every soul, and can never be safely 
neglected. It seems to predominate in the German, and is in 
him the source of many fatal errors. It is not so strong in 
the Anglo-American, yet he has it, and cannot be made to 
embrace a religion which does not appeal to it, and meet 
its demands. His strongest prejudice against the Church 
grows out of his supposition that she neglects this element 
of the soul, and has nothing to satisfy it. He imagines, 
how falsely every Catholic knows, that the Church places 
God at an infinite distance from the heart, and recognizes 
no intercourse between him and the soul, except through 
an outward sensible medium. If we seek the conversion of 
our countryman, we must undeceive him, and show him 
that precisely the reverse is the fact. The Church is not 
something interposed between the soul and God. It does 
not separate them; it brings them together, and is a 
medium of the closest union and intimacy between them. 
The Church, if you will, is the outward sign of the in- 
terior union, the ladder by which God descends to the 
soul, and the soul ascends to God. The Church is in all 
respects simply sacramental ; and every sacrament signifies 
the thing of which it isthe sign. In every sacrament it is 
the Holy Ghost that enters the soul, and dwells in it. The 
Christian is the temple of God,—a temple which God 
deigns to inhabit, and to fill with his glory, as was shad- 
owed forth in the cloud that filled the holy of holies of the 
old Jewish temple. It is with this in-dwelling God, the 
Holy Ghost within us, that the Christian soul communes, 
and by silent, interior communing finds light for the under- 
standing, and inspiration for the will. Here is ample food 
for the mystic appetite of the soul ; and it is easy to show our 
non-Catholic countrymen, that they can find all their mys- 
tic wants superabundantly supplied by our holy religion. 

We have made these remarks, not precisely as applicable 
to the Abbé Collard’s book, which we have read with 
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much pleasure, and esteem very highly, but for their bearing 
on what is just now the great work pressing upon our Catholic 
zeal and charity,—the conversion of our non-Catholic coun- 
trymen. As yet this work has hardly been attempted ; and, 
unhappily, too many of us have regarded it as well- nigh hope- 
less. The Holy Father has spoken on this subject, and called 
upon our bishops and clergy, and through them upon all the 
faithful, to make strenuous exertions to convert the Amer- 
ican people to that faith without which it is impossible to 
please God. It is our duty, as good Catholics and as spe- 
cially devoted to the Holy See, to respond with our best 
endeavors to the call of the Successor of Peter ; and in 
our remarks we have simply aimed to throw out some sug- 
gestions which may not be without their utility in reference 
to it. Wedo not for ourselves, in the least, share the feel- 
ing so frequently expressed by Catholics, that the American 
people cannot be converted; and we believe that their 
conversion is comparatively easy, if Catholics themselves 
do their duty. 

The American people are, no doubt, prejudiced against 
Catholicity, are fearfully indifferent to all religion, and 
strongly devoted to mammon ; but not more so than were 
many nations that have been, notwithstanding, converted, 
and elevated to the first rank among Christian nations. 
Before despairing of their conversion we should undertake 
it,—before we pronounce their prejudices invincible, we 
should do our best to remove them ; and before denying 
them the capacity to appreciate and accept Catholic truth, 
we should present that truth in a manner suited to their 
understanding. As yet we have studied rather to preserve 
those who are already Catholics, than to make converts of 
those who are non-Catholics. We say not this, as implying 
acensure or a reproach, but simply as a reason why we 
should not be too ready to conclude that the American 
people cannot be converted, and that it is useless to labor 
to convert them. 

We not only have not made any exertions to convert 
the non-Catholic portion of our countrymen, but we have 
done much to confirm their prejudices against us and our 
Church. We have hardly presented them the Church as 
Catholic. Accidental circumstances have made it a; pear 
to them chiefly as the national church of a foreign immi- 
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gration. In the parts of the country where the prejudices 
against Catholicity are the strongest, it has seemed to be 
Celtic rather than Catholic ; and Americans have felt, that 
to become Catholics, they must become Celts, and make 
common cause with every class of Irish agitators, who treat 
Catholis America as if it were simply a province of Ire- 
land. A considerable portion of our Catholic population have 
brought with them their old prejudices of race, national 
animosities, and bitter passions, and make our country the 
arena for fighting out their old hereditary feuds. Our 
so-called Catholic journals are little else than Irish news- 
papers, and appeal rather to Irish than to Catholic interests 
and sympathies. Some of them teem with abuse of Amer- 
icans, and are filled with diatribes against the race from 
which the majority of non-Catholic Americans claim to 
have sprung. Their tone and temper are foreign ; and 
their whole tendency is to make an American feel, that, 
practically, the Church in this country is the church of a 
foreign colony, and by no means Catholic. All this may be 
very natural, and very easily explained to the Catholic who 
is willing to pardon almost any thing to a people that has 
stood firm by the faith during three centuries of martyrdom, 
but every one must see that it is better fitted to repel 
Americans from the Church, than to attract them to it ; 
especially when they find the foreignism which offends them 
defended by a portion of the clergy, and apparently opposed 
by none ; and carried even into politics, and made, or at- 
tempted to be made, the turning point in our elections, 
We must present the Catholic Church to the American 
people as the Church of God,—not as a Saxon or a Celtic 
church,—before we can judge safely of their dispositions 
towards Catholicity. But, as this is a matter which more 
immediately concerns the clergy, we forbear to enlarge on it. 

We have not always been just to our non-Catholic 
countrymen ; and we sometimes infer their hostile feel- 
ings to Catholics and Catholicity from acts for which it 
hardly becomes us to censure them. Great allowance must 
be made for an impoverished people suddenly transplanted 
from one country to another. Many things are excusable 
in them that would not be in a people settled in their old 
homes ; and it is by no means in our heart to speak harshly 
of any class of our Catholic brethren; but we must say, 
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that we sometimes complain of Americans, when we should 
rather commend their good intentions and consistency. 
We are often severe on them for making the public schools 
unfavorable to our religion, and for their pertinacity in 
getting possession of our children and bringing them up 
Protestants. But if we controlled the public schools, as 
they do, we can hardly think that we should make them 
less unfavotable to Protestantism than they do to Catholi- 
city. If we neglect our children, and, by our improvi- 
dence or intemperance, leave them without a moral train- 
ing and a religious education, are we to blame Protestants 
for not being contented to see them grow up rowdies, and 
become the vicious population of our towns, or because they 
do not see fit to take them and bring them up in the 
Catholic religion ? How can we blame them, if in view of 
our improvidence, drunkenness, quarrelling, heedlessness, 
and neglect of the ordinary duties of parents, they are led 
to doubt the practical efficacy of our religion, and to smile 
incredulously when we tell them that Catholicity is neces- 
sary to save the liberty and morals of the country ? 

There is no use in our attempting to conceal that quite 
too large a portion of the vicious population of our cities 
have been born of Catholic parents, and themselves been bap- 
tized by the Catholic priest. The fact is glaring and well 
known. The Catholic wards of our city can hardly be 
called model wards,—wards with which the police are un- 
familiar. It is all very well to charge this upon the British 
Government, upon the poverty of the immigrants, or the 
Protestant atmosphere of the country ; but no small part 
of it is chargeable to Catholics themselves. No boasting, 
no pompous declamation, can exonerate us from the charge 
of gross neglect of duty. We have not, as a body, set the 
non-Catholic community the example of those high-toned 
virtues, those lofty and sterling morals, which are the birth- 
right of a Catholic people ; and we have a terrible account 
one day to give to our righteous Judge. God will demand 
of us the souls of those children we have suffered to be 
lost, and the souls, too, of those non-Catholic Americans 
who, but for our scandals, would have embraced the faith 
and been saved. We must do our duty, be Catholics, and 
live like Catholics, before we can blame the American 
people for their hostility tous. We must remove scandals 
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from amongst ourselves, and prove by our lives the immense 
superiority of our religion,—that our religion does not 
make us morally imbecile, but strong and manly, honest 
and sober, virtuous and intelligent,—before we can hope to 
remove the prejudices of non-Catholics. Faith is a good 
thing, but faith without works will not save us, or convert 
the world. We must be up and doing, and not fold our 
hands in inglorious ease, or shameful sloth, leaving things 
to take their course, and saying, by way of salvo to our 
consciences, that they have always gone on very much as 
they are going, and always will continue so. Certainly, 
they always will, if we do nothing to prevent it. 

But, notwithstanding the much we have done to confirm 
the prejudices of the non-Catholic American, and the little 
we have done to remove them, we are led to believe from 
our own observations, that the hostility of our countrymen 
to Catholicity is by no means so great as some of our Catho- 
lic friends pretend. They seem to have been far more 
deeply impressed by the conservative principles of the 
Church, the solid worth, the devoted piety, the ardent 
charity, and edifying lives of a large number of Catholics 
in the country, than by the scandals to which we have re- 
ferred. They seem to have remembered that our Lord said, 
“Scandals must come, but woe unto him by whom they 
come.” They know that the great body, even of Irish 
Catholics, those who best know and practise their religion, 
are not agitators, demagogues, nor under the control of the 
agitators and demagogues ; and that, however strong may be 
their attachment to their native land, their attachment to 
their religion is stronger, and they conduct themselves as 
peaceful, sober, loyal, American citizens, and add nota 
little to the wealth, the virtue, and the respectability of the 
country. They see that they look upon this as their coun- 
try, as their home, identify themselves with it, their in- 
terests with its interests, and are careful to train up their 
children in good habits, to be good Catholics, and good 
citizens. ‘They excuse, in a liberal way, what offends them 
in a portion of the Catholic population, and set it down, 
not to Catholicity, but to the anomalous state of things 
which has long prevailed in the country from which they 
have escaped. ‘The American people, in fact, have rather 
a fondness for the Irish, and a tenderness of feeling towards 
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them which they have not, and never will have, towards the 
English. The Irish commit a terrible mistake when they 
attribute to Americans of English origin the feelings towards 
the Irish race usually entertained, or assumed to be enter- 
tained, by Englishmen. They have e, and always have had, a 
sympathy for the Irish that has made them overlook in them 
faults which they would overlook in no other people. They 
are ready to excuse their faults for their sufferings, and the 
wrongs they have received from a Protestant government, 
and to give them full credit for their noble qualities, genuine 
piety, and solid virtue. 

The American people show their good dispositions, also, 
by the liberality with which they, in general, treat Gatho- 
lics.) We know no American society in which a Catholic 
gentleman, whether priest or layman, Irish or American, 
will not be received and treated asa gentleman. We have 
travelled in all parts of the Union since our conversion, and 
have mingled in all classes of American society, and ‘have 
never found our religion in our way, or seen a man insulted 
because he was a Catholic. We have been uniformly 
treated with civility and all the personal respect to which 
we could lay any claim. We have heard our religion spoken 
of, and we have conversed with many respecting it ; but 
it has never been our misfortune to hear it reviled by the 
company we were in. In railroad cars, in steamboats, on 
the rivers and the lakes, on the sea and the land, we have 
heard nothing said that we could not hear with great good 
humor, or which we could construe into an intentional in- 
sult to Catholics. The only instance in which our religion 
has been intentionally insulted in our presence, occurred in 
our own office, when we so far forgot ourselves as to knock 
the insulter down. 

We have rarely fallen into conversation with an intelli- 
gent stranger or fellow-traveller, who did not express more 
or less regard for the. Church, and intimate his persuasion 
that if Almighty God had founded a visible church, and 
has one now on the earth, it is the Church of Rome. Many 
and many is the man who has said to us, that if he believed 
in any religion, he would be a Catholic. We have found, 
generally, a great desire among people of all classes to 
learn something of our religion, and to have its principles 
and usages explained. They have always seemed to listen 
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to us with pleasure, perhaps with the more pleasure, because 
we were able to speak to them in their own language, without 
a foreign accent. But be that as it may, we have found 
them, for the most part, eager to learn, and listening with 
attention and respect, especially for the last four or five 
years. Now this may not be much ; but we certainly re- 
gard it as indicating a favorable disposition, rather than 
otherwise, towards our religion. | 

In our country, the people are practically supreme, and 
the majority are non-Catholic; yet it must be confessed 
that in no country is the Church so free as she is with us, 
and no where have Catholics, as such, fewer vexations and 
annoyances. Here our religion is independent, and the 
bishops and clergy are absolutely free to discharge their 
spiritual functions in their own way, according to the law 
and discipline of the Church. Even the recent Concordat 
of the Holy See with Austria does not secure them as per- 
fect freedom as they have here. The state does not in the 
least interfere with them ; and if citizens attempt to abridge 
their liberty, they can call in the law to protect them and to 
punish the aggressor. Here is.no Minister of State to issue 
his mandate to our Archbishop, and tell him he is not to 
order a TJ’ Deum till permitted or requested by the Govern- 
ment. He is his own judge in such matters, and is free to 
do whatever is in accordance with the letter and spirit of 
his Church. The bishops may assemble in council, provin- 
cial or plenary, when they please, or when required by the 
Head of the Church, pass such canons as they judge proper 
for the spiritual government of the faithful, create new 
dioceses, and recommend to vacant sees without let or hin- 
drance from the state, without even its notice. Where else 
are they so free and independent ? How is it possible for 
them to be more free or independent ? And does this 
say nothing for the good dispositions of the non-Catholic 
American people, and the salutary tendency of our repub- 
lican institutions ? 

It is true that there have been some annoyances and 
vexations, and now and then a riot ora mob. But these 
are caused, in most instances, perhaps in all, by considera- 
tions distinct from hostility to us as Catholics, or even 
Catholics of foreign origin and manners. Most of the 
hostility we encounter is occasioned by our conduct as politi- 
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cians, rather than as Catholics. In so far as our bishops 
and clergy are understood to keep aloof from politics, and 
to confine themselves to their spiritual functions, no pub- 
lic hostility is manifested towards them. The American 
people, undoubtedly, are strongly opposed to our forming 
in the country ‘a Catholic party in politics,’ but not 
more opposed than they were to forming “ a Christian party 
in politics,” suggested some years ago by Dr. Ezra Stiles 
Ely, and favored by Theodore Frelinghuysen, and other 
prominent Presbyterians. A Presbyterian party in politics 
would be equally opposed. They are not altogether wrong 
in this, There should be no Catholic party in politics in 
a country like ours ; and nothing would be more fatal to 
Catholic interests than the formation of such a party, since 
it would bring the Church here under the control of the poli- 
ticians, and make her their slave. The Church has already 
suffered, and is still suffering, here from the politicians, 
and the Know-Nothing movement has done her far more 
good than evil. The connection of the Church in Ireland 
with politics, and the influence exerted on bishops and 
priests by politicians, has been one of the most serious evils 
to Catholic Ireland ; and every lover of Catholicity must 
pray for the success of Dr. Cullen, the Papal Legate, in his 
effort to disconnect the Church in that island from politics, 
and emancipate it from the control of the Dublin agitators. 
The Church is and can be in this country of no political 
party. She teaches her children to be honest, loyal citizens, 
to love their country, to make themselves acquainted with 
its interests, to learn their duties, and, with the fear of 
God before their eyes, to vote as simple American citizens, 
for such party or such candidate as their own judgments 
tell them is best. They are free citizens, and may give 
their suffrages according to their own chvice, honestly and 
conscientiously formed. They do her wrong if they attempt 
to implicate her in their political preferences, or to 
bring her authority to bear on any political election. 
The madness in this respect of some of our demagogues who 
want to trade with what they call “ the Irish vote,” or 
“‘ the Catholic vote,” has created a suspicion in many minds 
that she enters as an element into our elections, because 
many people suppose Catholics never act but by the dic- 
tation or advice of their priests. We need not be surprised 
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if the conduct of our demagogues has made it believed that 
we act asa political party, or that on that account we en- 
counter a determined opposition. 

The riots and mobs which have been excited against us, 
have, in most instances, been the work of foreigners, not 
of Americans. They have all been done in violation of 
law, but they have been neither numerous nor frequent. 
When the Angel Gabriel was blowing his trumpet among 
us, and Ned Buntline was organizing his Guard of Liberty in 
several of the States, we apprehended serious danger, and 
manifested some alarm. Our expressions at the time were 
caught up by some of our friends out of the United States, 
and made to mean far more than was ever intended by us. 
But the mobs soon subsided, and the Jaw resumed its sway, 
and we are not aware that at this moment Catholics are 
more exposed to violence than any other class of American 
citizens. The mobs found no countenancein the general sen- 
timent of the American people, and could not flourish. Be- 
sides, we never heard of a country where no violence was ever 
offered to the laws,—where there were no local and temporary 
outbreaks of popular passion. The history of our country will 
show that they have been less frequent and less destructive 
with us than in any other country. The Know-Nothing 
violence here has never equalled the Orange violence in Ire~ 
land, or even in Canada; and we have had no outbreak to 
compare with the Gordon riots in England, or even the out- 
burst of passion which led to the enacting of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles Bill by the British Parliament. Such things are so 
rare with us that when they do occur they make a deep im- 
pression upon us, as spots on the sun, or thunder from a cloud- 
less sky. The Know-Nothing party itself seems to have 
escaped the control of the parsons, and to have fallen under 
that of the politicians, and is no longer specially dangerous 
to us as Catholics. It has spent its fury, and the distinc- 
tion we have been abused for having drawn between Catho- 
licity and foreignism has operated, as we supposed it would, 
to shield both foreigners and Catholics. 

The very violence of our no-popery ministers, and their 
extraordinary efforts to inflame the old Protestant preju- 
dices against us, prove, if rightly viewed, the good dispo- 
sitions of the American people. These ministers are not 
such fools as to fear that the foreign Catholic immigration 
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will take possession of the country and curtail the freedom 
of Protestants. What they fear is, the Catholic tendency 
of their own Protestant congregations. They see that Prot- 
estantism is daily losing its hold on the American people, 
that the candidates offering themselves for the Protestant 
ministry are yearly diminishing at an alarming rate, 
that the Protestant congregations are dwindling, and the 
“ Revival” machinery is nearly worn out ; that many of the 
best minds and purest hearts in the country are going over 
to Rome, and multitudes are falling back on nature, and 
becoming disgusted with all sectarian religion. They feel 
that Protestantism is declining, and that as it declines the 
Church must gain, for the American people are not a peo- 
ple to remain long without a religion of some sort. They 
see that the American people are rapidly coming to the 
conclusion that the only alternative for a reasoning man 
is, either Catholicity or No-religion. Here is the secret 
of the no-popery violence, and of those spasmodic efforts 
made by the ministers to put off the day of their dissolu- 
tion, the day when Protestantism shall go the way of 
all the earth, and Catholicity shall take its place. We 
should find inthem a ground of hope, not of discourage- 
ment. 

The fact that the Anglo-Americans are not debarred 
by any inherent vice of their race from becoming Catho- 
lics is established by the number of converts already made 
from all ranks and classes of the American people. These 
converts are more numerous than is commonly imagined, 
and, together with their families, already make up a con- 
siderable item in the Catholic population of the country. 
Some of them are among the most active, devout and in- 
fluential members of our Catholic community. Among 
these are men of the Anglo-Saxon, or English race. We 
met the other day a convert, who is a lineal descendant 
of the famous Bishop Barlow, and another who was a 
lineal descendant of John Rogers, who was burnt at 
Smithfield in Queen Mary’s reign, and was followed by 
his “‘ wife and nine small children, with one.at her 
breast.” These prove that the race, with the grace of 
God, is not incapable of conversion ; and we know no rea- 
son for supposing God is not as ready to bestow his grace 
for the conversion of a Saxon as of a Celt. These con- 
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verts, too, have been made without any efforts on our 
part. What then might have been the harvest of souls 
had we made those efforts for the conversion of the Amer- 
ican people, which we might have made, and which were 
made for the conversion of nations in the early ages of 
the Church ! 

We do not and cannot entertain the notion that the 
American people are beyond the reach of Catholic truth 
and Catholic love. We will not believe it. Sucha no- 
tion is unjust alike to them and to our holy religion. God 
excludes no race from his love; and his grace, as his sun, 
shines upon all, Where is our confidence in truth and 
sanctity ? The Lord’s ear is not deafened that he cannot 
hear, nor his hand shortened that he cannot save. Neither 
his power nor his grace is exhausted. He still lives; and 
lives here as well as in old Europe, or in old Ireland, and 
is as near the Saxon as the Celt, the American as the 
European. The conversion of America is not so great a 
work as was the re-conversion of Gaul by St. Columbanus 
and his Irish monks, or the conversion of pagan Germany 
by St. Boniface and his Anglo-Saxon fellow-laborers. It 
took three hundred years of persevering labor to convert 
the German conquerors of Rome; but at length they 
were converted, and the great majority of the Germanic 
race are still Catholics. A fourth of that time would suf- 
fice to convert the American people. God is as ready to 
assist the holy missionary to-day as he was in the sixth, sev- 
enth, or eighth century, and itis the fault of Catholics if a 
single people remains estranged from the household of God. 
It is our indolence, our prejudice, our faint-heartedness, 
our want of apostolic zeal, our lack of true missionary he- 
roism, that makes us despair of the work. We sit down 
in our towns as did the bishops and clergy of Gaul in the 
sixth century, attending simply to those who adhered to 
the faith, without once attempting to convert the non- 
Catholics, pagans and heretics, who held and ruled the 
country, till roused to missionary zeal and activity by the 
migration of St. Columbanus and his colonies of Irish 
monks. Why cannot Ireland send us another St. Colum- 
banus, another St. Gall, and England another St. Boni- 
face? We need them. What we want are saints, holy 
men, whose vocation it is to devote themselves to gath- 
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ering those without into the fold, under the one Shepherd. 
They will come if we pray for them, and prove ourselves 
worthy to have them. O, would that we felt as we should 
what a glorious field to the apostolic missionary is open in 
this country! Would that we could see all Catholics in the 
country with one heart praying for its conversion | Would 
that we could inspire them with the hope that animates 
us, and make them feel the worth of these immortal souls, 
now out of the ark of safety, and ready to be submerged in 
the waters of the deluge! O God, thou canst make them 
feel it, and inspire them with hope ; deign to do it, and 
this beautiful land will be consecrated to thy worship, and 
this American people, so richly endowed by nature, will 
taste the riches of thy love, and be reckoned among thy de- 
voutest worshippers. 

Entertaining a strong desire for the conversion of our 
non-Catholic countrymen, and believing the time has ar- 
rived when it becomes the duty of Catholics, in obedience 
to the admonition of the Holy Father, to present the claims 
of our religion more especially to their consideration, we 
have ventured to call attention to that mode of presenting 
it, which seems to us best adapted to the present state of 
their understanding, and to the actual wants of their hearts. 
We have wished to indicate the importance of taking our 
point of departure in the truths they have, and not in 
those which they have not. The Protestant Archbishop 
Whately undertook to refute Catholicity by showing that 
its several doctrines have their root in our fallen nature ; 
we would show that they all have a basis in the human 
intellect and human heart, or, rather, respond to the wants 
alike of both fallen and unfallen nature, as a method not 
of refuting, but of establishing them. So presented, not as 
doctrines of reason and nature, but as meeting the wants 
of reason and nature, and elevating man into the region of 
the supernatural, they will be joyfully accepted by the 
great body of the American people. 
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Art. V.—Philosophie. Logique. Par A.Gratry. Paris: 
Charles Douniol. 1855. 2 Tomes, 8vo. 


PrerE GRatry is writing on all parts of philosophy, 
which he divides into Theodicea, or Knowledge of God, 
Psychology, Logic, and Ethics. His Theodicea we have here- 
tofore reviewed, and as favorably as our conscience would 
permit. We only half understood what he was about, and 
we relied more on the judgment of our friends in France 
than on our own. His Psychology and Ethics, we believe, 
are not yet published. His Logic, published last year, is 
now before us, and a more unsatisfactory book of its pre- 
tensions it has seldom been our lot to read. Not that it is 
not learned ; not that it is not full of rich and striking 
views on particular questions of great interest, and admi- 
rable practical remarks for the conduct of reason, but that 
it makes logic a mere development of psychology, and no- 
where enables us to fix its basis in the reason and nature of 
things. After reading him, we find our head full of ideas 
and half ideas, but wholly ignorant even of what the author 
means by logic, and less able, apparently, than we were 
before to understand what logic is, or should be. 

Logic, in the enlarged sense in which Pére Grairy 
would seem to understand it, is the most important part of 
philosophy, and the only part, as detached from theology, 
on which we set much value. A work on logic, determin- 
ing the, principles and the use of reason, giving us the science 
as well as the art of reasoning, and showing its foundation in 
the real order of things, and conforming to the order of being, 
is a desideratum, and, if executed by a master hand, would 
be of great utility to the progress of true scientific culture, 
Such a work, we are vefy sure, Pere Gratry meditated, and 
such a work it is possible he believes he has given us ; but 
such a work we do not find in the one before us. We say not 
that it is without value, for such a man as Pére Gratry can- 
not possibly write two large octavo volumes without saying 
something, nor without giving a salutary impulse to the 
minds of his readers. Some questions he has treated with 
much science and sagacity. His remarks on the Causes of 
our Errors are worth considering. His treatment of the 
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question of Certainty, and his explanation of the Infinites- 
imal Calculus, are worthy of very high commendation. We 
were pleased to find him maintaining that certainty is in 
seeing and knowing, and that he very properly eliminates 
the impertinent question, “How do we know that we 
know?” ‘To know is all that it is to know that we know, 
since it is impossible to know without knowing, and know- 
ing that it is we who know. We are much obliged to him 
for his proofs, in opposition to some Thomists, that St. 
Thomas teaches that God is the light of reason, and that it 
is in and by the Divine Intelligibility that we see and know 
whatever we do see and know. We should have been 
pleased if we had found him proving that God is the im- 
mediate object of the intellect, or, at least, more distinctly 
recognizing the fact, though possibly he does this in his 
psychology. 

We have not the space at present to enter at length 
into the questions these volumes raise, or to justify by ci- 
tations and analyses the rather unfavorable judgment we 
have finally pronounced upcn their author as a philosopher. 
The points on which we were most anxious to consult them 
were, the elucidation of the dialectic process of reason, and 
the refutation of Pantheism, which the author told us in 
his Theodicea he reserved for his Logic. Our readers will 
recollect that we expressed ourselves puzzled to determine 
what he meant by his dialectic method, which he seemed to 
regard as a universal solvent of the mysteries of God, 
man, and nature. It was evident that he believed that he 
had got hold of something of vast reach and utility, which 
had never been fully and systematically recognized, and 
which was to throw a new and clear light on the great 
metaphysical problems, give a new impulse to science, and 
render it living and fruitful ; something which would iden- 
tify, in their principle, metaphysics, ethics, poetry, prayer, 
and the infinitesimal calculus. We could not see this in 
his Theodicea, a singular medley of eloquence and mathe- 
matics, of philosophy and theology, of mystic views and 
discursive tendencies, and we waited impatiently for his 
Logic, to be put in possession of his wonderful dialectics. 

Well, we have his Logic, and a full elucidation of this 
thaumaturgic or theurgic process of reason, and we find that 
it is simply as we supposed, what every philosopher 
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of any note has always recognized, and what every body 
practises. Reason, he says, has two processes, the syHogistic, 
whose principle is the principle of identity, or, as others 
say, of contradiction, namely, what is, is ; or, the same thing 
cannot be and not be at the same time ; and the inductive, 
or dialectic process, whose principle is the principle of tran- 
scendence, by which we rise from the finite to the infinite, 
not by way of deduction, but by way of induction. The 
peculiarity of his system is in the stress he lays on 
this second process, and the explanation he gives of it. 
Man, he assumes, is placed in relation with God as his ob- 

ject, who is for him at once the intelligible and the desira- 
‘ ble. The root of the dialectic process is in the reason as 
will or love, seeking good, aspiring to truth, not under the 
relation of the intelligible, but the desirable,—simply the 
practical reason of Kant, as distinguished from the pure or 
simple speculative reason. Hence the author takes reason 
sometimes as our intellectual, and at other times as our 
moral faculty, and jumbles together ethics and metaphy- 
sics in hopeless confusion. He confounds the faculty which 
commands us to seek truth and goodness with the faculty 
that apprehends them, or to which they are affirmed. Reason, 
taken as the general name for our rational nature, is resolv- 
able, we admit, into intellect and will, and is the subjective 
principle of both intelligence and love. But to know and 
to love are not one and the same thing, nor the exercise of 
one and the same faculty. Either deny the distinction of 
faculties altogether, or preserve to each its distinctive char- 
acter. Dialectics based on love, or the desire of good, is 
ethical, not intellectual, and cannot be given as a method 
or process of reason, regarded as our faculty of intelligence. 
In supposing the contrary, Pére Gratry fails to understand 
the language alike of Plato and of the Christian mys- 
tics. We are ready to concede that the soul rises to God 
only by using her two wings, intelligence and love, and 
that pure love to God is the best preparation of the intel- 
lect to know God, as our final cause, and to penetrate the 
mysteries either of nature or revelation ; but it is by virtue 
of the intellect thus prepared, not by the love that pre- 
pares it, that the soul seizes and appropriates the truth. 
The intellect is the light of love, which, save as enlightened 
by it, is a blind instinct, or an unsatisfied craving for it 
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knows not what. We reject, then, wholly the doctrine of 
Pére Gratry, which confounds dialectics with love, and 
identifies in principle metaphysics, poetry, prayer, and the 
infinitesimal calculus, as we reject the doctrine of the 
Transcendentalist Emerson, who identifies gravitation and 
purity of heart. Analogy is not identity. 

We can, then, regard induction, or the dialectic process, 
only as an intellectual process,—a process of reason only in 
the sense that reason stands for our general faculty of know- 
ing,—the faculty by which alone we know, in all the regions 
and degrees of knowledge. So taken, what is this theurgic 
process ?* He describes it as that process by which, from 
the finite, the soul, by a sudden bound or spring [éan], 
rises to the infinite, or clears the abyss which separates the 
finite and the infinite. It does not deduce the infinite from 
the finite, for the finite does not contain it ; but it supports 
itself on the finite, as what Plato calls an hypothesis, and 
rises to that which transcends it, and which is infinite. The 
soul apprehending the finite leaps at once to the infinite, 
by suppressing mentally all bounds or limitations. This is 
as intelligible as any thing not true can be ; but we cannot 
accept it, for it supposes that the finite is apprehensible in 
itself, without the apprehension of the infinite, which is a 
mistake. What is not intelligible cannot be apprehended, 
and without the infinite the finite does not exist,and there 
is nothing finite for the intellect to apprehend. If only 
being is intelligible, as Pére Gratry himself maintains, we 
can apprehénd things only as they are ; and as the finite is 
not without the infinite, it cannot be apprehended without 
apprehension of the infinite. This is fatal to Pere Gratry’s 
method of attaining to the infinite, and proves that. the 
mind does not and cannot go from the finite to the infinite, 
neither by deduction nor induction. He may say very truly, 
and it is what he does say substantially, that the soul does 
not find in the finite object, be it what it may, that in 
which it can repose, or that which satisfies either its desire 


* We use the epithet, theurgic, here by design, for it was precisely 
the exaggeration or abuse of this process that led to the theurgy of the 
Neoplatonists, as any one may see who has studied Plotinus and Proclus. 
Pére Gratry stands much nearer the precipice down which tumbled the 
Neoplatonists than he imagines, and has need of all his piety and theo- 
logy to save him. ' 
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to know, or its craving to love, and, therefore, is impelled 
by its own wants to look beyond it, and rise above it, to 
that which is not finite, to that which is infinite, and is 
God, the adequate object alike of intellect and will. But 
this does not solve the intellectual problem, prove that the 
finite is apprehensible alone, or that we seize the infinite 
by making the finite our starting point. The aspiration of 
the soul to the infinite, by which it rises above the finite, 
conceals already an intuition of the infinite, of God as the 
supreme Good of the soul; and it is this intuition, this ap- 
prehension, clear or confused, which prevents the soul from 
ever being satisfied with a limited intellectual object, or 
with a finite good. It aspires to the infinite, because the 
infinite is intuitively before it, and every thing else is too 
mean and transitory to satisfy it. The fact that the soul, 
when acting according to its pure and loving nature, does 
on view of the finite rise in its contemplation to the infinite, 
we very cheerfully concede, but that it in this way at first 
gets possession of the infinite, or comes intellectually into 
relation with it, we deny. ‘The dialectic process, as ex- 
plained by Pere Gratry, is a process, if he pleases, by which 
we are led to contemplate the infinite in the reflective 
order, not a process by which we find it, because it pre- 
supposes the intuition of the infinite. 

The infinite obtained by the dialectic process is a pure 
abstraction, and the author himself concedes it. He goes into 
a long, elaborate, and even luminous dissertation on the 
application of dialectics to mathematics, and shows that in 
the infinitesimal calculus the mathematician follows rigidly 
the dialectic process. The infinite of the mathematicians, 
whether the infinitely little or the infinitely great, is ob- 
tained dialectically, by mentally disregarding or suppressing 
alj finite quantities, or in finite quantities the conception of 
limits or bounds. But he concedes that the infinite thus 
obtained is a pure abstraction, a pure idea in the mind. 
“We attain,” he says,* “ by the infinitesimal calculus, ap- 
plied to pure geometry, the abstract idea of the infinite, 
This is all. Is the abstract infinite God? No. It is 
nothing. It isthe God of Hegel, and Hegel is an atheist.” 
The process in the infinitesimal calculus, he maintains, is 


* Vol. 2, p. 180. 
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the same as in metaphysics. In metaphysics, as in geo- 
metry, then, the dialectic process attains only to the 
abstract idea of the infinite, the God of Hegel, which is 
nothing. How, then, does his dialectics refute Hegel ? 
How by it does he rise to the infinite as real and neces- 
sary being; or how does it aid him in refuting modern 
Pantheism, reserved for his Logic, and to be a capital part 
of it ? 

We do not say Pére Gratry recognizes only an abstract 
infinite. We do not pretend that he has recognized no prin- 
ciples that refute Hegel. This would be exceedingly un- 
just to him, and contrary to fact. Whatwe sayis that he 
does neither by his dialectic process, which is his pretension, 
He has devoted the whole of his second book to a criticism 
on Hegel and the refutation of Pantheism. It is very un- 
satisfactory. The excellent author forgets himself, and 
declaims instead of discussing, and denounces instead of 
refuting. He does not appear to have mastered Hegel’s 
doctrine, and nowhere treats it fairly. We hold that in 
refuting an author it is our duty to reproduce his doctrine, 
at least so far as we intend to make it the subject of com- 
ment, as he holds it in his own mind, and so far explain 
it that our readers may see the truth which he has mis- 
conceived and misapplied. There is no other honest way 
of dealing with an author’s system, or rendering our dis- 
cussions of erroneous systems of any advantage to the truth. 
To cite passages from an author which verbally contradict 
our own doctrines, and then pronounce him a fool, a sophis¢, 
a man whose God is darkness, not light, is not becoming the 
dignity of philosophical discussion. Hegel did not profess 
to be either an Atheist, or a Pantheist ; he denied that he 
was either. We have no right to suppose that he did not 
intend to avoid both, and that if he has fallen into either 
error he has been deceived. The proper way to treat him 
is to point out the source of his deception, and to show 
what in his principles or method has misled him. We 
have no right to treat otherwise such aman as Hegel, cer- 
tainly one of the master minds of modern Germany. Pére 
Gratry has not sotreated him, and it is almost impossible 
from his citations to comprehend Hegel’s error. 

Hegel understands as well as Pére Gratry the dialectic 
method of Plato, and follows it with as much rigor. Ap- 
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plied to pure geometry Pére Gratry concedes that it gives 
only the abstract infinite, which he says is nothing. He- 
gel applies it to metaphysics, and finds that it gives him in 
the last analysis, pure abstract being, das reine Seyn, which 
is nothing real or determinate, and therefore identical with 
not-being. Hence he concludes with strict logic, that, in 
this sense, being and not-being, Seyn und Nichtseyn, are 
identical. Having by his dialectics been able to obtain, as 
his primum philosophicum, only pure being, abstract be- 
ing, identical with not-being, he is forced to construct the 
universe on the principle of the identity of opposites,— 
the fundamental principle, according to Pére Gratry, 
of the Hegelian Logic. All that is erroneous in the 
Hegelian system, and which Pére Gratry so unmercifully 
ridicules, follows with an invincible logic, from the as- 
sumption of pure being, abstract being, as his primum 
philosophicum, and Pére Gratry virtually admits that the 
dialectic process, regarded as a purely intellectual process, 
can give no other primum philosophicum. How, then, by his 
dialectic process refute Hegel? You say that toassert the 
identity of being and not-being contradicts the principle of 
identity, the principle of the syllogism, and is absurd. 
Be it so. But what else do you, when you identify your 
abstract infinite with being, as you must do if left to your 
dialectics alone? To say something and nothing are the 
same is a contradiction, and therefore false. But your 
abstract infinite, you say, is nothing; yet you must hold 
it to be something, or else what have you gained by your 
infinitesimal calculus? This abstract infinite, you say, is 
nothing, and yet you proceed to identify it with God, who 
is all being, being in its plenitude. What then do you 
but assert that something and nothing, or nothing and 
something are identical? We are prepared to prove by 
the most rigid logic, that, without admitting the antino- 
mies of Hegel, and conceiving God as that in which all 
contradictions meet and are identical, Pére Gratry, re- 
duced to his dialectics alone, cannot assert any God or real 
being at all. That God is affirmed to him as real being, 
being in its plenitude intuitively, in anotherthan a dialectic 
manner, and therefore he is not driven to Hegelism, we 
readily concede ; but taking his dialectics as he himself de- 
fines the process, and there is not oneof the Hegelian con- 
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tradictions or absurdities that he can escape. He does not 
then, by his inductive process, refute Hegel, if he takes it 
as an intellectual process, and as a moral process it is not 
applicable to the case. 

Nor does Pére Gratry succeed better in his refutation 
of Pantheism. Pantheism is the philosophical heresy of our 
times, into which all heterodox speculation of a little nerve 
is sure torun. The first labor of the Catholic philosopher 
should be to refute it. It is not enough to show that it 
contradicts what Kant calls the practical reason, and is 
irreconcilable with our moral instincts and necessities, 
We must show that it repugns, not merely the processes 
or methods of reason, but the principles without which 
reason cannot operate at all. We must refute it in its 
principle, and show its adherents that they mistake the 
principle of reason which leads them to adopt it. There 
is no philosophy recognized in the schools that does this, 
no prevalent philosophy in Europe or America that fur- 
nishes us the means of doing it. The great masters, such 
as St. Augustine, St. Thomas of Aquin, Malebranche and 
Gerdil, do not in general deal with it, and do not formally 
adapt their philosophy to its refutation. Pére Gratry 
ought to have been able to meet it, because he is a mod- 
ern man, is untrammelled by the schools, no slave of rou- 
tine, and is professedly aiming to adapt philosophy to the 
wants oftheage. But fancying that he had found every 
thing in his dialectic method, and so carried away by that 
as not to see the gaps to be filled up in philosophy as trans- 
mitted to us.by tradition, he has failed to do it systematic- 
ally and effectually. Indeed, restricted tohis dialectics as 
an intellectual process, he cannot himself escape Pantheism., 
He defines this process, as we have seen, to be the passage 
of the soul by a sudden bound from the finite to the infi- 
nite. Take any finite existence, fix the mind on what is 
positive in it, and suppress its limits, conceive it as unlim- 
ited, and you have God. This is Pantheism, pure Spino- 
zism. Yet Pére Gratry says it. 

The dialectic method was defended by Plato, and is, ac- 
cording to him, that process by which we detect the real 
in the phenomenal, the ideal in the contingent, the general 
in the particular, the species in the individual, or in every 
particular object presented to our apprehension what he 
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calls idea. The idea he holds to be the form, the essence, 
the reality of the thing, that which must be known in or- 
der to have real or scientific knowledge of the thing sup- 
posed. It isthat which is not phenomenal, but real, perma- 
nent, persistent, positive. Now let us seize this, and say 
that, stripped of its limitations, it is God. We simply iden- 
tify all reality, all substances with God, and represent all 
not God as merely phenomenal, which is very nearly 
what Plato himself does, for he excludes creation, and 
supposes not creatures created after the ideas in the Divine 
Mind, but these ideas themselves detached from the Divine 
Mind, to which they nevertheless adhere, or from which 
they are held suspended, and impressed on eternal matter 
as the seal upon the wax ; that is, he supposes the produc- 
tion of existences not by creation, but by the union of 
matterand form. Dialectics, therefore, taken asthe process 
by which we attain to the apprehension of God, necessarily 
conducts to Pantheism. ‘The process is safe only when we 
include in it the principium tertii intervenientis, as Hegel 
calls it, but which he misapprehends. This principiwm 
is the creative act of God, the only possible passage from 
the infinite to the finite, or from the finite to the infinite. 
The error of Hegel was in misconceiving this fact, and that 
of Pére Gratry is in not perceiving that it is necessary to 
correct and legitimate his dialectics. Asa theologian he be- 
lieves in creation, as a dialectician he fails to recognize it. 

Pére Gratry is the last man towards whom we would 
be unjust, for he is a man of learning, ability, and devoted 
heart and soul to Catholic truth. We repeat that he is 
no Hegelian, no Pantheist, and he recognizes, though tim- 
idly, that God affirms himself intuitively to us as the in- 
telligible and the desirable. This is much, and more than 
he seems to think. He does not like to say that we have 
intuition of God, we suppose, because he finds that word 
consecrated by the theologians to the view of God in his 
essence, which the saints have in the beatific vision ; but 
he maintains with St. Augustine, the Greek Fathers, and 
all great Catholic philosophers, that God is himself the 
principle and end of our reason, and that he is the im- 
mediate object of reason, not as he is in himself indeed, 
but as the intelligible and the desirable, or the objective light 
of reason, and seen by reason as the eye sees the light 
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in seeing the object it illumines. We call this view of 
God intuitive, for in it God immediately, directly, without 
any thing interposed between his light and the eye of the 
soul, presents and affirms his own being ; but Pére Gratry 
calls it an indirect, an implicit view of God, which proves 
to us that he confounds the intuitive order with the re- 
flective. He maintains, that in this view of God, we have 
present to the mind the real being which responds to the 
abstract idea of the infinite of the mathematicians. In 
this way, so far as it concerns himself, he undoubtedly 
escapes Hegelism, but not, as he supposes, by the inductive 
process of reason. He does it intuitively, not inductively. 

But though by the view of God which he recognizes, he 
is able to assert the infinite as real and necessary being, 
he does not yet escape Pantheism ; for he does not, in his 
Logic, recognize any intuition of the creative act of God. 
He tells us in the preface to his Theodicea, that the question 
of creation will be treated in the Philosophy of Nature; but 
the refutation of Pantheism belongs to logic. Hence, he must 
suppose it possible to refute Pantheism without establishing 
the fact of creation. As a theologian, he holds, of course, 
the fact of creation, but as a logician he seems to have 
no use for it, although as a logician he pretends to refute 
Pantheism! The creative act cannot be deduced from the 
intuition of God, as real and necessary being, or the judg- 
ment, being is, nor can it be ascended to inductively from 
the finite ; for without the creative act of God, the finite 
does not exist, and therefore is not apprehensible. We can 
apprehend things only as they are in the order of being. 
The finite is only in and by the creative act, and therefore 
can be-apprehended only in apprehending that act itself. 
This important fact Pére Gratry entirely overlooks, and 
consequently, though he asserts what we call intuition of 
God, he cannot assert any finite existences distinct from 
God, and created by him. All his erudition, all his cita- 
tions from Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, and St. Thomas, 
together with all his excessive admiration of the great 
philosophers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
fail to save his system, and to satisfy the necessities of a 
logic that is to refute modern Pantheists. Either we have 
intuition of the creative act of real and necessary being, 
as well as of real and necessary being itself, or it surpasses 
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the power of human reason to prove creation ; and if crea- 
tion is not proved, Pautheism is not and cannot be refuted. 
This is what Pére Gratry seems not to have duly con- 
sidered. Neither Plato nor Aristotle had the conception 
of creation. Both explained the production of existences 
as the union of pre-existing matter and form, and both, 
therefore, were at bottom Pantheists. Neither, therefore, 
did or could give us a logic that refutes Pantheism. The 
fathers and the scholastics were saved from Pantheism by 
Christian theology, and not having to combat directly 
philosophical Pantheism, they did not perceive the full 
defect of the Platonic or Aristotelian logic, nor feel the 
necessity of amending it. Subsequent philosophers have 
contented themselves with attempts to prove creation by 
logic, without considering that there is and can be no 
true logic that does not make the intuition of the creative 
act of God enter into its principium. The scholastic doc- 
‘trine borrowed from Plato and Aristotle, that the intellect 
sees things only in their ideas or species, and that we ap- 
prehend individuals only by their phantasms, or the senses, 
of itself places philosophy on the route to Pantheism. This 
doctrine contains an error which arises from that other doc- 
trine of Plato and Aristotle, that things are produced by the 
union of matter and form, which is true, only when we add, 
mediante actu divino creativo, always expressly or tacitly 
added by St. Thomas, but never by Plato or Aristotle, and 
seldom by our own philosophers not of the very first grade. 
The /orm is usually identified immediately with the idea, the 
species, and matter is described to be in potentimad formam, 
Matter and form, then, are but the possibilities of a real in- 
dividual existeuce. Their union is simply the union of two 
possibilities, and how can it give real existence? O+o=a 
is a formula which we believe is not admissible in any sys- 
tem of mathematics. Yet this formula is the basis of the 
Aristotelian Logic, still the logic of our schools. Ideas, 
genera, and species, are simply the possibilities of things, 
and distinguished from God, are simple abstractions, and 
purely subjective. They are real, only in God, as the types, 
or models of things, which he does or may create, eternal 
in his essence, and identical with it. The union of these 
with matter described as simply in potentia ad formam, 
that is, the possibility of their determination, does not give 
NEW YORK SERIES.—VOL, I. NO. III. 
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existences, for it gives nothing real extra Deum, and we 
have only God regarded as the possibility of things, which 
is pure Pantheism. The debate between the old Nomi- 
nalists and Realists was suspended rather than terminated. 
The Nominalists maintained that all real existences exist 
as individuals. So far they were right. Nothing real 
exists in genera or species ; that is, genera and species do 
not exist in created nature. But when they added, that 
genera and species, or universals, are empty words, they were 
wrong, because they are real in God, as the types or models 
after which he does or may create existences. The Realists, 
in asserting their reality, if they meant by it their reality 
in God as the Divine ideas, types, or models of things, they 
were right ; but if they considered them as having reality 
when distinguished from God, and therefore not God, they 
were decidedly wrong ; for that would suppose that things 
may exist in general and not in particular, in specie and not 
in individuo. Some of them seem to have held this, for 
they were greatly troubled with the question of individua- 
tion—the real pons asinorum of the schoolmen. Holding 
that God creates existences in genera and species, they 
were obliged to ask, what are individuals, and how are they 
produced ? As created individuals are said to be composed 
of matter and form, and matter being only the possibility 
of formal determination, they defined the individual to be 
the determination of the species, which supposes the indi- 
viduality to be a mere circumscription or limitation of the 
species. This in turn implied that the individual is nega- 
tive, and as an individual no real existence at all, and is 
real only in the species, the idea, the form, as Plato and 
Aristotle both taught. Now come in with your dialectics, 
which seizes the general in the particular, the species in 
the individual, and you are on the declivity to modern Pan- 
theism. The scholastic doctrine is true, if you amend it 
by saying that God creates individual existences, and all 
existences in individuo, after genera and species, or ideas, 
types or models, which are eternal in his own mind or 
essence, as the architect builds a temple after an idea, plan, 
or model in hisown mind. The genera and species are not 
the reality of things,—the error of Pantheism,—but the pos- 
sibilities of things, and are really related to real existences 
only mediante actu creativo divino, as the Creator to the 
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creature. We can say the individual is the determination 
of the species, only when we understand determination in 
the sense of creation from nothing. 

Undoubtedly, we see things in the intelligible species, 
in their ideas, as the schoolmen teach, for we see all things 
in God ; but we see them as they are, not as they are not. 
As in God, they are possible, not actually existing things. 
What we see in God is God, who is their possibility. Hence 
things, as seen in God, are merely possible things, not actu- 
ally existing things, distinct from God. We see actual things 
not in God, but by him; not in their ideas or species, where 
they are only possible, but by them ; since God is the light of 
our reason, and we see all that we do see by his light,—the 
intellectus agens of St. Thomas, which furnishes the species 
intelligibiles, by which we apprehend intelligibles. What 
we see are things, individual things, as they really exist ; 
not simply the species, or idea exemplaris, as St. Thomas 
himself teaches, in maintaining that the intelligible species 
is not that in which the mind terminates, but that by which 
it attains to or knows intelligibles, or real existences. It 
is not true, that the intellect apprehends only genera and 
species, or, in the language of Plato, ideas ; it apprehends 
by them individuals, and things themselves, against Ros- 
min iand the Sensists, who maintain that individual, or real, 
deteriminate existences are only apprehended by the senses, 
or known, as the schoolmen would say, only by their phan- 
tasms. 

The Aristotelian Logic amended in the sense we have here 
indicated would have answered the wants of our age, and 
if Pére Gratry had so amended it, he would have done an 
immense service to philosophical science. But he is not 
aware that it needs amendment in its principles, and he 
seems to imagine that the nearer we can restore it to the 
state in which Aristotle left it, the better. He has done 
nothing for the principles of Logic ; he has only given new 
prominence to the dialectic process, which the eighteenth 
century had neglected, but which in so far as it is an in- 
tellectual process, or a process of the intellect as distin- 
guished from the will, had already received as much promi- 
nence as he gives it, from the heterodox philosophers of 
Germany, and had been proved by them to conduct to 
Pantheism. He grapples only with the question or method, 
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which is a secondary question, and should follow, not pre- 
cede, the question of principles. The methods or processes 
of reason are given in reason itself, and are always followed 
by every one who reasons, by the unlettered peasant, or 
simple rustic, as faithfully and as rigidly as by a St. Thomas 
or a St. Augustine. But no man can reason without data, 
principles, or what we call the primum logicum. Unhappily 
for philosophy, the question of principles, since Des- 
cartes appeared with his ignorance, frivolity, and philo- 
sophical ineptness, which even respectable men have not 
disdained to admire, has been postponed to that of method, 
and in fact all philosophy has been reduced by no less an 
authority than Victor Cousin to simple method. All phi- 
losophy, says the brilliant Frenchman, our former master, 
and still respected by us, is in method. Given a philos- 
opher’s method, it is easy to determine his philosophy. But 
method does not give principles, for every method presup- 
poses them. The primum logicum is attainable neither 
deductively nor inductively; for neither can proceed 
without a datum, something known, as its principium, or 
point of departure. Now without determining this, with- 
out fixing the first principles, which are neither subjective 
reason nor its processes or modes of activity, we have no 
basis for our logic, and can have no logical science. We 
may, indeed, have logic as an art, but not as a science. 
This principle, or this Primwm, that which logic presup- 
poses, is the only point in our logical treatises that is de- 
fective, or inaccurately treated. There was no need of a 
new work on logic as an art, for to logic as an art nothing 
could be added, and nothing was needed to be added to it 
as practised in the schools. As an art it was perfected by 
the ancients. The defect is in logic as a science, and 
precisely in regard to its principle or foundation. 

Pére Gratry has thrown no light on the principles of 
logic, and has done nothing to fix its point of departure. 
He does not understand, if he does, he does not show it, 
that logic must follow the order of reality, and therefore 
that the primum logicum must be coincident with the 
first principle of things. His grand error is in regarding 
logic as axdevelopment of psychology. Logic, he says in 
his Theodicea, “is the development of psychology, and 
tudies the soul in its INTELLIGENCE, and the laws of that 
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intelligence.” This is a capital error, and necessarily 
vitiates his whole logical system, and renders it impossible 
for him to give us a logic of the least conceivable scientific 
value. A logic which has its basis in psychology, and 
merely developes the human faculty of intelligence, can 
never assert objective reality. This Kant has for ever de- 
monstrated in his Critik der reinen Vernunft, and Pére 
Gratry, if he did but know it, is at bottom,as a _philoso- 
pher, simply a Kantian, and implicitly contains Fichte, 
Schelling, ard Hegel. His speculative reason, like Kant’s, 
leads simply to nihilism, and he has to fall back on the 
practical reason, or the moral reason, in order to assert 
any reality at all; that is, he asserts, God, man and 
nature, because there would be great practical inconvenience 
in denying them. The Aristotelian Logic was defective, 
but not false ; Pere Gratry’s is far inferior, and far other- 
wise objectionable. Aristotle’s ontology was defective, and 
hence the defect of his logic, but he was incapable of the 
folly of making his logic simply a development of psychol- 
ogy. Pére Gratry professes profound admiration for 
Plato and Aristotle. How happens it, then, that he did 
not learn from them that logic must proceed from a 
primum ontologicum, and develope the order of things, 
not merely the order of conceptions ? Logic must have its 
principles in ontology, or it can give only the soul and its 
affections, and develope itself only in abstractions, which 
are all, inasmuch as abstractions, purely subjective, the 
human mind itself. 

No doubt, Pére Gratry holds that there must be reality 
to correspond to the conceptions of the mind ; but his mis- 
fortune is that he supposes the mind passes from itself to 
the objective reality, and that the ontological and the 
psychological are successive, not simultaneous in the order 
of thought. His Logic is not based on the ontological, 
but is an instrument by which the mind is to attain to it. 
Thus he makes perception a sort of induction, by which 
we pass from the internal impression to the external object. 
But this passage is impossible. The Idealists have settled 
that point. The perception is itself objective, and the real 
fact is that the object ,affirms itself, and in perceiving it 
we recognize ourselves as the recipient of its affirmation. 
His ontology he asserts as a theologian, on his faith as a 
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Christian, not as a philosopher, by virtue of natural reason ; 
and his book really retains traces of the errors of the 
Traditionalists. The great Catholic philosophers whom he 
cites, till we are almost weary of seeing their names, may 
not have developed sufficiently on all points their ontologi- 
cal principles, but they never make them an induction or 
a deduction from the psychological or subjective, and never 
lay down principles which imply that the ontological is not 
intuitively evident to natural reason. 

The truth is, as we apprehend it, that Logic is a mixed 
science, but in so far as it is ideal or necessary, it is onto- 
logical and rests on an ontological basis given intuitively 
and simultaneously with the empirical or psychological. 
“ Deus similitudo est rerum omnium,” God is the sim- 
ilitude of all things, that is, all things, created things, have 
their type or idea exemplaris in him, and imitate or copy 
his creative act in the order of second causes, Pere 
Gratry maintains that all creatures have their type in God 
and copy him. It is the common doctrine of St. Augus- 
tine, St. Thomas, and all great philosophers. The point 
that he may be disposed to dispute is that creatures, as 
second causes, imitate the creative act of God; for his 
grand defect is in contemplating God solely in his being, 
and not in his creative act, and as final cause rather than 
as first cause, in which respect he shows himself more of a 
mystic than a metaphysician. But either creatures are 
second causes or they are not. If not, they are merely 
phenomenal, and we must be Pantheists, for the essence of 
Pantheism is in denying second causes. If creatures are 
second causes, then, as they have confessedly their type or 
exemplar in God, they must in the order of second causes 
copy or imitate the divine creative act. 

Logic proceeds from the proposition or judgment, and 
every proposition or judgment must have three terms, sub- 
ject, predicate, and copula. The ultimate basis of logic 
must be the divine proposition or judgment, which is a real 
ontological judgment, and which the proposition or judg- 
ment in the order of second causes must copy or imitate. 
Now to determine the real scientific basis of logic, we must 
determine what is this divine pxoposition or judgment, 
copied or imitated by the human ; for this is the true, real 
primum logicum. it must be the primum ontologicum, 
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or principle of things, or our logic will not conform to the 
order of reality, and will give us an abstract world, a world 
of pure mental conceptions, not the world of real exist- 
ences. The principle of things is not real and necessary 
being, or the simple judgment, Being is, for that, we have 
seen, implies Pantheism. The principle of things is not 
God regarded as simple being, but God creating things, 
since things, as distinct from God, can exist only by his 
creative act. The true primum ontologicum is, Being 
or God creating things or real existences. The ontclogi- 
cal or divine judgment then must be, God creates exist- 
ences. God creates existences is then the primum 
logicum. This is a judgment or proposition, for it has the 
three terms, subject, predicate, and copula. Real and 
necessary being is the subject, and is not and cannot be 
either predicate or copula ; for real and necessary being 
cannot be created, or the predicate of any subject, but 
itself. Things or existences are a true predicate, for they 
do not exist, that is, are not being in themselves, and are 
only as joined to the subject. Creates is a true copula, and 
joins the predicate to the subject, and the only copula con- 
ceivable, for existences are predicable of God only mediante 
his creative act, since it is only by that act that they are 
at all. It is ontological, because it expresses the real order 
of things. This, then, is the divine proposition, the ex- 
emplar of ours, and the true ontological basis of logic, 
which logic does not find, but which it presupposes, and 
without which it is not conceivable. 

This divine judgment being the exemplar, and there- 
fore the first cause of ours, and without which the human 
proposition which copies it is as impossible as human ex- 
istence itself without the creative act of God, must be 
affirmed intuitively to us by God himself. To suppose that 
we by our own efforts attain to it, and obtain possession of 
it, would be an error of precisely the same character with 
that of supposing we can create ourselves as existences. 
We do not and cannot exist as rational or logical beings 
without it. It must be divinely affirmed to us in intuition, 
as the very condition of our being capable of acting as 
rational beings, or of exercising reason, and therefore must 
be affirmed or communicated in the same act that-creates 
us reasonable or intelligent beings. It is not innate in the 
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sense of pertaining to our subjective nature, but is connate, 
an invariable, and permanent fact, reason itself, in the 
sense of objective reason ; not, indeed, our reason, but its 
divine light, which enlightens every man coming into this 
world, and without which our reason would be as the eye 
without the external light. Pére Gratry cannot really 
object to this, for up to a certain point he maintains it, 
and proves not only that it is the doctrine of St. Augus- 
tine, but also of St. Thomas, which some Thomists deny. 
The only objection any one can make to it is in supposing 
that intuition, like reflection, is our act, and therefore that 
it implies our natural ability, without God, to see God, 
which is not admissible. But in the intuition it is God 
himself acting, the Divine Judgment affirming itself, and 
we are only the recipients of the intuition, as we are in 
the case of every intuition. We are in all intuition simply 
spectators, and are active only in the sense of receiving it. 

This judgment is affirmed in the intuition ontologi- 
cally in all its terms. Here is the only point where 
Pére Gratry would separate from us. He concedes the 
subject, real and necessary being, that is, God affirms 
himself to the view of the soul, and that our intellect is 
constituted by the intuition of the Divine Reason or intel- 
ligibility, and that it can see only by the light of God that 
enlightens it. Hence he resolves all certainty into the 
veracity of God. But he does not seem to understand that 
the intuition—view, he calls it—embraces at once the 
whole judgment simultaneously in its three terms, and in 
their actuality. But without the three terms it is no judg- 
ment or proposition, and if not in their actuality it is no 
real judgment. We suspect that while he would concede 
the subject is affirmed immediately as real and necessary 
being, he is inclined to regard the predicate and copula as 
affirmed only in their possibility, or idea. But this reduces 
the proposition to the simple judgment, Being is, for the 
creative act and existences in their possibility or idea are 
included in the subject, since as possible or ideal they are 
real only in real being, and are identically the Divine 
Essence. ‘To be areal proposition the judgment must affirm 
the predicate and copula, not in idea only, but also in their 
actuality, that is, real and necessary being actually creates 
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actual existences. So that we have no room to ask whether 
God actually creates existences or not. i 

The ontological basis of logic is this ontological 
proposition, intuitively affirmed, and a logic based on this 
Primum will conform to the order of things, for it starts 
from the ontological data which include all things in their 
real relation. God and existences include all reality, and 
the creative act expresses the real relation between God 
and existences, and contains the principle of all relation. 
This divine proposition is the type of every proposition, and 
is repeated or imitated in every proposition, in the order of 
second causes, whatever the matter to which it refers. In 
the divine proposition the subject places the predicate, for 
the copula is the creative act ; so in the order of second 
causes, the subject places its predicate, and the nexus is 
not merely passive as logicians too often pretend. The 
predicate is joined to the subject by the act of the subject, as 
in the syllogism, the premises produce or place the con- 
clusion. The recognition of this would have enabled 
Pere Gratry to have given a briefer and a far more satis- 
factory account of the infinite in geometry. The infinite 
in geometry belongs to the ideal part of mathematics, and 
the ideal always and every where is God, real and necessary 
being. The mathematical infinite is not an abstraction, 
though the mind may consider it in abstracto, when acting 
in the order of reflection, but an intuition of God, and 
without that intuition the infinitesimal calculus were an 
impossible absurdity. 

Now what we want is a logic constructed on the basis 
of the divine ontological proposition intuitively affirming 
itself. Neither Plato nor Aristotle could have constructed 
such a logic, because both misconceived the copula. The 
Fathers and medizval doctors did not misconceive the 
copula or creative act, but they did not give its formula 
with the other two terms. Since Descartes there has been 
no philosophy worth naming in Europe. Gioberti has sup- 
plied the gap left in the logic of the schools, but his memory 
is in bad odor. M. Branchereau, who merits well of philos- 
ophy, has attempted to supply, and with some success, on 
Gioberti’s principles, the important gap in the Aristotelian 
Logic, and has produced a very good text-book, but un- 
happily with too much of the abstruseness and dry techni- 
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cality of the later scholastics. He has all the abstractions 
which belong to logic as a development cf psychology, as if 
he wrote more to conceal than openly to express tne truth. 
He does not seem to feel himself free to express fully his 
convictions. <A true ontological logic, that will proceed 
from the real principle of things and follow the order of 
reality, is still a desideratum, and he who will prepare and 
publish it, will render an important service to philosophy, 
and even to theology. We are passing through one of 
those crises which render old forms obsolete, and demand 
new scientific forms and expressions, to meet the new errors 
and heresies that spring up. It is for us Catholics to meet 
and satisfy this demand, and nowhere are Catholics more 
free to do it than they are here, in this republican country. 


Art. VI—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. Callista: A Sketch of the Third Century. By Very Rev. Joun 
Henry Newman, D. D. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
1856. 12mo. pp. 296. 


Tuts yolume provokes a comparison with Fabiola, by his 
Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, and though very different in many 
respects, will sustain the comparison very well, wherever it is proper 
to institute it. It is a more finished, and a more artistic production 
than Fabiola, but lacks somewhat of the sweetness and unction of 
that most popular volume. Dr. Newman has a mind remarkable 
for its critical sagacity, and its power of sarcasm, or biting. satire. 
Callista, however, is a most remarkable production, display ing great 
beauty of style, wealth of imagination, and knowledge of the human 
heart. In descriptive power the author is excelled by no modern 
writer, and his story is simple and graceful, his dialogue is spirited 
and natural, and his characters are strongly marked and well sus- 
tained. The only criticism we should be disposed to make is that 
the author shows too much consciousness of England and the 
present time. His book, though true to the spirit and events of the 
Province and century in which the scene is laid, is a modern book, 
and could have been produced only in the nineteenth century, in 
England, by John Henry Newman. This detracts nothing from its 
value or its interest as a popular work,—all that it professes to be. 

We have no room to give a summary of thestory, but we 
recommend it to all our readers as a work not only intensely inter- 
esting, but as full of instruction and lofty principle and noble senti- 
ment. The reader will learn from it the difficulty there was 
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for a man in that old Pagan world, under old imperial Rome, to 
become a Christian, and perhaps appreciate somewhat higher than 
he has been accustomed to do the work which was effected in its 
conversion. The old system of idolatry was interwoven with the 
whole texture of Pagan society, and was inwrapped in all the rela- 
tions of social and domestic life. The Christian had to break with 
the whole of society, to shut his eyes to every sight, and his ears to 
every sound. The very soil was saturated and the very atmosphere 
was tainted with the poison of Paganism, and the convert was 
obliged, in order to escape sin, to seek the catacombs or the desert. 
What sacrifices must then be made by the convert ! What an inesti- 
mable value must he have set upon his faith, which was every 
thing to him, mother, sister, brother, spouse and child, houses and 
land, country and home. What are our puny sacrifices compared 
with those made by the early Christians. 

Dr. Newman is peculiarly felicitous in portraying the exceeding 
difficulty an old Roman Pagan had in understanding the principles 
and motives which governed the Christian. He could not enter into 
his way of thinking, could not seize his stand-point, and comprehend 
how a man well to do in the world, intelligent, cultivated, respecta- 
ble,in the road to wealth, pleasure, distinction, honors, under 
Paganism, should forego all his advantages, join himself to a pro- 
scribed sect, regarded as almost beneath contempt, professing as it 
was assumed a most debasing and disgusting superstition, without 
intelligence, common sense and common decency, and that too when 
to do so was sure persecution and almost certain death as a traitor 
to Cesar. It was a sore puzzle to the wise heathen, it is a sore 
puzzle also, to the proud and self-sufficient non-Catholic even to-day, 
and will remain so to the end of the world. It is hard even for 
worldly-mninded Christians to comprehend how youth and beauty 
can forego the world, and wed themselves to an unseen Lover, and 
live and suffer only for an invisible Love. The solution is found only 
in giving our hearts to God, and living for heaven alone. The secret 
is with the Lord and is communicated only to those that love him. 
The conduct of these is folly and madness to the world; it is the 
highest wisdom and the highest reason to the elect. Paganism 
never understood this. Protestantism does not understand it, and 
not understanding it hates, despises, or ridicules it. Did not the 
Jews crucify the Lord of Life between two thieves? Is not the wis- 
dom of God foolishness to men ? 


2. The Story of the War in La Vendée, and the Little Chounerie. 
By George J. Hur, M. A. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
1856. 12mo. pp. 324. 


Tus is a number of the popular Catholic library now in 
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course of publication by Messrs. Burns and Lambert, London, and 
Messrs. Sadlier & Co., in this city, and is one of the most interesting 
numbers of that valuable series that has as yet appeared. It is full of 
romantic incident, and is as exciting as any romance ever written. The 
author has grouped his incidents with much skill, and told his story 
with much grace and feeling. The pubiic can hardly fail to appreciate 
it highly ; and the intelligent reader will find it full of instruction as 
well as interest. The war in La Vendée wasthe war of the peasants, 
and a war chiefly for the freedom of religion. For the freedom of reli- 
gion, the freedom of conscience, the freedom to have their own priests, 
and to worship God according to their own faith, they took up arms, 
and they did not lay them down till they had secured it. They were 
the true French patriots in the time of the Republic,—the men who 
preserved fresh and living the France of St. Louis and the Crusades, 
historical and traditional France, and it is not too much to say that 
they saved France in her darkest days, and prevented the continuity 
of her life from being broken by the madness and excesses of the 
Revolution. They prove how much religion warms and strengthens 
patriotism, and that it can make even undisciplined peasants able 
to cope successfully with the best drilled and appointed armies. 
When fighting for their religion, these half-unarmed peasants were 
invineible and almost always victorious. When from a Cathvlic 
army they became a Royalist army, and acted under the direction 
of chiefs who thought only of restoring fallen monarchy, they meited 
away before their enemies, as wax at the touch of fire, or were scattered 
as the morning mist before the rising sun. A cause supported only 
by loyalty, without religion, is already lost, as the Cavaliers proved 
under Charles the First of England. Religion could rally the peas- 
ant to save France, and render him invincible——the Bourbons could 
only secure defeat. How little know they of human nature, as well 
as of religion, who think the Spread of our religion in this country 
would damage American patriotism. It is what we need to make us 
real patriots, as the war in La Vendée proves to every one who reads 
and comprehends its history. Let Catholicity once fire the heart and 
enter into the life and manners of the American people, and we may 
then see a true and noble patriotism, such as even our history has 
yet given no example of. It will be a true, undying, uncalculating, 
invincible patriotism. Has it not kept alive in the heart of the Irish 
peasant a fire of patriotism which not all the force, the power, the 
arts of his proud oppressor could extinguish? Let us have it; and our 
love of country will equal that of this so cruelly trampled on peasant 
for his cherished Ireland. With such a love for our native country, and 
such a devotion to its glory, as the French peasant had to the 
glory of France, our experiment of a free government, the freest 
the world ever saw, would no longer by avy American be looked 
upon as doubtful, and no power on earth would dare invade our 
rights or insult our national dignity. 
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3. The Ballads of Ireland. Collected and Edited by Epwarp 
Hayes. Boston: Donahoe. 1856. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tue Irish, in literature, labor under the disadvantage of either 
writing inalanguage unknown to alarge portion of their own country- 
men, as well as to foreigners, or in what is to them a foreign tongue. The 
English language is a foreign language to the genuine Irishman, even 
though he learned it from his mother, and has never known any 
other. The peculiarities of his mind and genius can never express 
themselves in it, and till he is pretty thoroughly Anglicized, what is 
idiomatic in his nature demands for its free and full expression the Irish 
idiom. When one people has come to find itself at home in the 
idiom of another, its original characteristics have in a great measure 
been lost, and it has become for the most part conformed to the people 
whose language has become itsown. It would be idle to seek in the 
English speaking Irish of to-day, the Irishman of those times when his 
education and literature were in the old Irish language. With the loss 
of his language, the Irishman loses the best part of his Irish nature. 
The literature produced by Irishmen in the English language, is no 
longer Irish, but English literature, and will be so esteemed by the 
world at large, as much so as a victory won by a Gough, ora Welling- 
ton will be esteemed an English victory. The writings of Scott, of 
Lockhart, Wilson, Allison, Hume, Robertson, Blair, Thomson, 
Aytoun, are, and will be, classed as English literature. Irishmen 
have contributed their full quota of the literature of our mother 
tongue, but it is set down to the credit of England, because it is 
written in the language of England. These considerations should 
have their full weight in judging the Irish asa literary people, and 
should reverse the judgment, sometimes hastily pronounced, that they 
have no literature. There are, probably, larger contributions made 
every year to English popular literature, especially to that of periodi- 
cals and of the newspaper press, by Irishmen than by Englishmen. 

We welcome very cordially these two volumes of songs, rather 
than ballads, by Irishmen, on Irish topics. The introduction by Mr. 
Hayes we pass over, as containing much debatable matter, and 
many historical readings that we have read too much history 
toadopt. But the songs themselves contain much patriotic sentiment 
and much genuine poetry. They are nearly all recent, and belong 
to the Young Ireland movement, that came to an abrupt termina- 
tion at Sliev-na-Man, and some of them show traces of the capital 
error of that movement, the divorce of tha patriotic from the reli- 
gious sentiment ; but many of them are worthy, for their lyric fire, 
force, and beauty of expression, to take rank as the very finest and 
most spirit-stirring in our language. 
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4. The Poetical Works of Augustine Duganne. Philadelphia : 
Parry & McMillan. 1855. 8vo. pp. 407. 


Tas volume is very handsomely printed and done up, and is 
ushered into the presence of the reading public with a laudatory 
letter to the author from his friend, James Lesley, jr., though who James 
Lesley, jr. is, we are ourselves so utterly unknown as not to know, 
except that he is presumptively the son of James Lesley, sr. As 
for the “ poetical works ” themselves, we have not much to say, good, 
bad, or indifferent. We have read very little American poetry in 
late years. We accomplished in our younger days the feat of reading 
through the Columbiad, the Fredoniad, the Napolead, the Conquest 
of Canaan, American epics ali, and we usually read whatever bears 
the name of Dana, Bryant, or Longfellow; but with the immense ar- 
my of American poets or poetasters, makers or imitators, male and 
female, whose productions fill our Magazines, and the poet’s corner in 
our newspapers, and ornament our libraries, we are innocent of all 
acquaintance, with the exception of Holmes, Saxe, Miss Anna C. 
Lynch, and two or three others. We speak no ill of them, for we 
know them not, and no good of them, for we like not to speak of 
that whereof we are ignorant. We never took the cheap way of mak- 
ing ourselves acquainted with them through the specimens collected 
and labelled by Dr. Rufus W. Griswold, for having once looked into 
that author’s “Prose writers” of America, we came to the conclu- 
sion that we could not believe in Griswold, as sad a heretic in litera- 
ture as in religion. We know not how much rich, rare, sublime po- 
etical genius our country possesses, simply because our reading for 
these last twenty years has not been in general of the poetical kind. 
We remember reading, some years ago, the poems of James Hill- 
house, and we have been surprised not to find them more generally 
referred to. To our taste he deserves a high rank among poets. We 
have listened to and read the Song of Hiawatha, and, though we 
could enumerate faults enough, yet we doubt whether we or any of 
the author's critics could have written it, or another of equal merit. 
Cesar Cantu says Longfellow is our best poet, and as he says in the 
same sentence, we are North America’s best prosewriter, we are 
bound to believe he is right, and we are really disposed, as to the 
poet, not the prosewriter, to believe that he is right, and we know 
no poet at present, in England, to place before him. 

With regard to Mr. Duganne, we have read only his “Parnassus 
in Pillory,” which if it placed himself there with the others, would be 
not the less meritorious. We have found no poetry in that satire, but 
some tolerable and some intolerable puns; very little criticism, but a 
great deal of hard talk ; not much wit or humor, but a plenty of abuse 
upon the tuneful tribe. The satirist does not swear by Wordsworth 
and the Lakists, and he escheweth Tennyson. So far we thank him. 
His other poems we shall endeavor to read, and if we discover any 
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poetry in them, any thing that stamps him the true child of genius and 
of song, any thing more than a very respectable versifier, we shall not 
fail to report accordingly. 


5. A Lyric Golden Age. Tuomas L, Harris. New York: Part- 
ridge & Brittan. 1856. 12mo. pp. 381. 


Mr. Harris professes to be a spiritist, and a medium. This 
poem is gravely published as communicated to him from the spirit- 
world. We are not disposed to look upon all the spiritists as in- 
tentional impostors, or to deny the reality of many of the phenomena 
they relate. We believe many of those phenomena are produced 
by Satanic influence, and that the spirits which communicate with their 
victims are fallen angels, not the spirits of those departed men and 
women they personate. But we are not disposed to believe that all 
that is called spirit influence is either from Satan himself or some of 
his imps. We cannot think that Satan has so far fallen into his 
dotage as to dictate the rhapsodical nonsense uttered by the majority 
of professed mediums. Satan kn. ws the truth, and lies only be- 
cause it is his nature to lie, but his mode of lying is usually to turn 
the truth into a lie, by so telling it that it has the effect of a lie. When 
a medium utters pure falsehood, or sheer nonsense we conclude that he 
or she speaks from his or her own brain, and that the devil has very lit- 
tle to do with it. That does not come in his line, and would be beneath 
his devilship’s dignity. The Lyric before us is wicked enough to have 
had a Satanic origin, but we see nothing in it thata man like Mr. Harris 
could not have produced without any extraordinary degree of Satanic 
influence. 


6. Le Correspondant. Paris: Avril et Mai. 1856. 


WE notic? these two numbers of the Correspondant, tu say that 
they contain an essay on the Catholic party in France, by M. de 
Falloux, which we have read with much satisfaction, and in which 
the Univers gets its due. We are glad to see this open protest by 
the men who led on the Catholics to victory, and di somuch to pre- 
vent the revolution of 48 trom becoming a ‘92. We made our pro- 
test in 53. The protest will do good, and let the world know that 
the Catholics of France do not all accept that violent sheet as their or- 
gan. The Univers is, no doubt, the most widely influential Catholic 
journal in France, and it is the one that gives the tone to the Catho- 
lic press in the British Empire. Its violence, its assaults on liberty 
every where and of every species, and its defence of a despotisin which 
even the French Governinent would be ashamed to avow, and all in 
the name of Catholicity, of the Church, is the very worst thing it 
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could do both for religion and for France. If it hates liberty and 
loves despotism for itself, or for France, that is no affair of ours; but 
if it professes todo so in the name of the Church, we have something 
to say, for we have an interest in the Church not less than that of Louis 
Veillot. We thank M. de Falloux for the history he has given of the 
unhappy division of Catholics in France, and the rebuke he has ad- 
ministered to the Univers, whose conductors have been the promoters 
of that division, and who are fast bringing the Church in France into 
subjection to journalism, the worst species of Gallicanism we are ac’ 
quainted with. The late Mr. Lucas of The Tablet attempted the same 
thing in England and in Ireland, and in the latter country occa- 
sioned a bitter controversy, not yet ended. An editor of a journal 
has no right to implicate the Church in any matter of opinion, and 
if he discusses open questions, he should do it on his own responsi- 
bility, not on hers. In regard to forms of government the Church holds 
herself neutral, and no man has a right to try to bring her author- 
ity in favor of the form he happens for the moment to approve. We 
do not claim her authority for our republicanism ; we only say our 
republicanism accords with the great principles of natural justice and 
equity which she recognizes and declares to be obligatory on every 
government. We have never pretended that she declares democracy a 
Catholic dogma. All we say is that she maintains the natural law, 
and under the natural law every government should be adminis- 
tered for the common good of the governed, according to the rules 
of natural justice and right. 


7, The Rambler. London: Burns & Lambert. New York: 
Patrick O’Shea. New Series. Monthly. Vols. I.—V. 


We do not usually notice periodicals, but as we notice the new 
series of Ze Correspondant, we can do no less than notice the 
new serics of The Rambler. We have, indeed, received no civilities 
from it to reciprocate; and we have been a constant reader of it 
only for the last year and ahalf. From what we have read of it, 
we think it by far the best Catholic mont)ly in our language, and its 
tone and temper pleases us, if any thiag, better than the Dublin 
Review, which hardly sustains its early reputation. The present 
writers are learned, free and bold, but they lack force, directness, 
and condensation. However, it is still the first Catholic periodical 
in the English language, and deserves the esteem and support of 
the Catholic public inGreat Britain, Ireland, and the United States. 

But The Rambler is more after our own heart. It has a free- 
dom and freshness about it,—a boldness and independence, and a 
a force and earnestness that we like, and from which we augur much 
good. It is not one of your quiet, safe, humdrum periodicals, that, 
while it never broaches an erroneous, never ventures a stirring 
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thought, that wraps its talent in a clean napkin and buries it in the 
earth, lest it should lose it if it put it out at usury. 

In a word, its editors seem to us to be more anxious to be living 
men than to be merely safe men, and more bent on quickening 
the thought and activity of the Catholic body, than they are to 
obtain the negative merit of giving no offence or of disturbing no 
one’s tranquillity. Any man who comprehends at all the wants and 
movements of our times sees that we are no longer in the Middle Ages, 
and that it is idle to attempt to reproduce them. New social forms 
have come up, new modes of thought and activity prevail, and to meet 
them we must no longer be encumbered with the obsolete forms of 
the Middle Ages. We cannot fight in the armor of the old school- 
men any more than we can in that of the old medieval knights. 
We must be as free in our intellectual movements as were the 
old schoolmen themselves, and do for our age what they did for 
theirs. Catholicity is as able to meet the new forms of society, the 
new social arrangements, the new modes of thought, and the new 
forms of error, as it was those of the Middle Ages; and while we are 
true to the medieval thought, it allows us full liberty to cast that 
thought in a modern mould, or to present it in forms intelligible and 
living to our contemporaries. We must not, as Catholics, fall into 
the error of those opposed to us, that of supposing that Catholic 
dogma is identified with obsolete forms of thought and society, and 
that we cannot modify the form of expression without modifying 
the faith itself, or innovating in that which is of divine revelation or 
divine institution. The dogma saved, the Church allows us in this 
respect all necessary freedom. It is that freedom which she allows 
us that we should now learn to use, not rashly, not wantonly, but 
wisely, prudently, reverently. 

We are passing through great changes, and forms which in other 
times were living and life-giving are now dead and deadening. You 
cannot recall the social and political order of the Middle Ages. 
Whether for good or for evil, it has passed away. You cannot recall the 
age to the various intellectual, scholastic or philosophic forms which 
grew up with it, and depended on it for their significance. Nothing that 
is human but must change with it. The truth for this age is no 
longer in those forms, and you cannot make it find the truth in them. 
A change has taken place, or is taking place, from the Middle Ages, 
greater than that which European society underwent in passing from 
Imperialism to Feudalism ; and much of the hostility encountered by 
Catholicity is due to the fact that Catholics have not felt themselves 
free to change with it. We are fighting many things outside of the 
Catholic body, which are true, only misplaced, and which the Church 
includes in her teaching. We must cease this fighting, and study 
ourselves to understand the outside world, to make it feel we really 
do understand it, and accept the truth which it holds, and which is so 
dear to it. In what is of faith, in what is of divine institution, in 
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what is of Apostolic tradition, and in all that which the Church de- 
clares to be every where and always obligatory, we must of course 
avoid and resist all innovation or change; but in what depends on 
public opinion, the accidents of place and time, we must be ready to 
change as they change." We must remember that the Church is 
an ever-present and ever-living Church, and that she is always equal 
to every emergency, and the very worst service her children can 
render her is to hamper her freedom by their superstitious adherence 
to old forms from which life has departed, and which are no longer 
adapted or intelligible to the age. Suffer the Church to be free, 
and leave the Catholic mind the freedom which she leaves it, to 
operate as a fresh, living mind, as full of youth and vigor as she 
was when the Apostles went forth from that upper room in Jeru- 
salem to convert the world. The age demands it, the world needs 
it, and the world will have it, and if Catholics do not see and con- 
form to it, the world will escape them, and the reign of Antichrist 
will come. 

The writers in The Rambler do not see this as clearly and dis- 
tinetly as we could wish, do not take as broad and as comprehensive 
views of it as we could desire ; but they have an instinctive sense of 
it, they feel it, in some degree they see it, and are laboring with much 
earnestness and power in what we consider the right direction. 
Their language is not always exact, and we now and then meet 
expressions that we regret; they give now and then offence to good 
souls who cannot understand that there have been changes since the 
time of good King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, but 
they have life, they have energy, and they are outspoken, and we 
say from the bottom of our heart, “God speed them.” The 
wants of their country and of our own are substantially the same, 
and while they are serving theirs they are serving ours, and we, while 
serving ours, are also serving theirs. With Le Correspondant in 
France, The Rambler for the British Empire, and some work to 
correspond for our own country, we need not despair, with the bless- 
ing of God, of reviving Catholic thought and Catholic faith in the 
modern world. We regard it as a blessing to have been born in this 
nineteenth century. Never had the Catholica greater or a more 
glorious work to accomplish, or more efficient means with which to 
accomplish it. It is God’s work, God wants it done, and God stands 
by to give us the grace and the power to do it. Like all converts, 
when the first fervor had worn off, we have had our moments of 
despondency, but hopefulness has sprung up afresh in our bosom, and 
we say to our brethren, Courage, Brothers. God is for you, and in 
his work, you cannot fail. 


7. Gentitucci’s Life of the Blessed Virgin, translated from the 
Italian, and apparently very well translated, is in the course of pub- 
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lication, in numbers of forty-eight pages each, by Messrs. Dunigan 
& Brother, our own active and obliging publishers. The work 
is by an eminent author, is dedicated by permission to His Holi- 
ness Pius IX., and is spoken of in very high terms by competent 
judges. It is elegantly printed on fine paper, and finely illustrated 
with several woodcuts, and a fine steel engraving for each number. 
It will make, when completed, a beautiful quarto volume of some 
six hundred pages. As far as we have seen it, numbers 1 & 2, we 
like it very much, and think it must prove a great favorite with the 
children of Mary, and all devout Catholics. 


8. Tales and Legends from History. New York: TD. & J. Sad- 
lier & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 262. 


9. A History of the Missions in Japan and Paraguay. By Crcriia 
Mary CappeLtt. New York: By the same. 1856. 12mo. 
pp. 180 é& 102. 


THESE are two additional numbers of the Catholic Lrbrary, 
already referred to, and are well adapted to its purpose. The His- 
tory of the Missions in Japan and Paraguay, by Miss Caddell, is 
peculiarly interesting and instructive. It is written with simplicity 
and taste, and affords matter for much grave reflection to the serious 
reader. We are compelled to ask, if the Jesuits had exerted them- 
selves to supply the Japanese mission with a native clergy, is it not 
likely that the result would have been different? When persecution 
arose and cut off the foreign missionaries, there were left no 
means of perpetuating the priesthood. In asking this question 
we are casting no reflections on the policy that has been pursued in 
our own country, for in our country the majority of Catholics have 
themselves been foreigners; and we .are not aware that, at the 
present time, the foreign-born clergy are much out of proportion to 
the foreign-born laity. Yet, even here, there is no doubt that a 
larger proportion of native-born clergy is desirable, and even in some 
measure necessary, if Catholicity is to take root in our soil, to be- 
come one of the institutions of the land, and to form an integral 
element in American national life, because, on such a supposition, 
the foreign born Catholic population must in time become Ameri- 
eanized, and not American born Catholics become foreignized. On 
this point Miss Caddell makes a remark in her Preface which it is 
not well to forget. “It has been,” she says, “the custom of the 
Church, from the Apostolic age downwards, to proceed to the estab- 
lishment of a native clergy, whenever and as soon as it has been 
possible and prudent to do so, Experience has fully confirmed 
the wisdom of this measure ; and no Churoh has been found to possess 
that inherent strength which can alone guaranty its permanence, 
while served only by foreign pastors.” The College of the 
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Propaganda at Rome was established for the very purpose of educat- 
ing for the missions, natives of the country where ihe missions were 
opened. Without indulging any prejudice against foreigners, whether 
cleric or laic, we may be permitted to hope, that our venerable bishops 
will do all in their power to encourage American vocations, and supply 
us, for the majority, with-an American born and educated clergy, who 
will not feel themselves strangers, or be regarded by our countrymen 
as strangers, in the country. We ought to be able soon to provide 
for our own wants, and to be self-supporting. But this is a matter 
which need not trouble us; for the thing desired will come in due 
time, and without any extraordinary effort. Our present business is 
to love, venerate, and obey the pastors the Holy Ghost has given us, 
and to do our best to grow into one homogeneous Catholic body,— 
feeling that as we have one Church, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
so should we have one country, and one patriotism. 


10. Remarquee sur la stricte Signification du Terme Jouren sens 
générique, et sur l’ Epoque plausible du Rehaussement des hautes 
Montaignes. Paris: Chez La Croix-Comon. 1856. 8vo. pp. 76. 


A REMARKABLE brochure, which we recommend to our geological 
friends, and to all the admirers of geological theories and reasonings. 
We pretend not ourselves to be competent to form a judgment on 
its merits, though, as far as we can judge, it is not anti-orthodox, 
and is as plausible, if not more so, than any theory we have seen put 
forth on the subject. Our great objection to it is, that it is a mere 
hypothesis, like all geological theories, which it is impossible to verify, 
or to convert into science. 


11. Theognis: A Lamp in the Cavern of Evil. By Carius Junior, 
Boston: Wentworth & Co. 1856. 16mo. pp. 346. 


Wao Catius Junior is, we do not know, although we feel pretty 
sure that he is a Yankee, notwithstanding his scenes are laid in Eng- 
land. Phelim, though modelled after an Irish type, talks in the 
true Yankee dialect, which no Englishman, not even the Provincial 
author of Sam Slick, has ever yet been able to master. The book 
itself is not without merit, and though written in a quaint, we may 
say an affected style, sometimes rather stiff, and not felicitous as 
burlesque, is a pleasant book, marked by some. touches of real 
genius, and genuine wit. Its philosophy is not easy to fathom, and 
may be very sound or very unsound as the reader takes it. In certain 
moods of mind the book may be read with pleasure, perhaps with 
profit. It professes to be an allegory, but we have not taken the 
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pains to find the key to explore its hidden meaning. The author 
has a touch of abolitionism, which seems not to accord with his 
general maxim that evil is only the opposite pole of good, or in other 
words, that there is no evil but sin. 


12. Pioneers in the West ; or, Life in the Woods. By W.P. 
Srricktanp. New York: Carleton & Phillips. 1856. 16mo. 
pp. 403. 


13, The Philosophy of the Senses ; or, How and What we hear, see, 
taste, feel and smell. By A.B. Jounson. New York: Derby 
& Jackson. 1856. 12mo. pp. 214. 


Mr. Jounson’s works are too elaborate to be mastered without 
study, and too important to be reviewed without beingread. This 
work reached us at too late a moment to afford us time even to read it. 


14. The Young Crusader ; A Tale of the Middle Ages. From the 
German of Lauterschlager. By a Sister of NotreDame. New 
York: Dunigan & Brother. 1856. 24mo. pp. 198. 


15. The Life of Abulcher Bisciarah, the little Angel of the Copts,an 
Alumnus of the Roman Propaganda. By Fatuer Bresctrant. 
Translated from the Italian, with an Introduction. A. F. Hewit, 
C.SS.R. New York: O'Shea. 1856. 2 vols. 


THESE are two additional volumes of Mr. O’Shea’s Catholic Useful 
and Entertaining Library. The Life they recall is that of one who 
has been well called the Egyptian Aloysius, and we recommend its 
diligent study to all our boys and youths. It has a valuable Intro- 
duction by Father Hewit, and we hope that it will have some effect 
on vocation for the priesthood among our young Americans. There 
is a want of vocations, and why should we not pray the Great Head 
of the Church to give them ? 


16. Lost Genovefa ; or, the Spouse of the Madonna. By Cercirta 
Mary Cappe.t. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1856. 17. 
Boyhood of Great Painters. From the French. New York. The 
same. Ist & 2d series. 1856. 18. The Young Savoyard, 
and other Tales. New York: Thesame. 1856. 19. Short 
Tales and Parables, for Little Children. By C. Von 
Scnmm. New York: The same. 1856. 20. The 
Miner’s Daughter ; A Catholic Tale. By Cecirta Mary Cap- 
pELL. New York: The same. 1856. These fine little 
volumes belong to Messrs. Sadlier’s “Young People’s Library,” 
and will be welcome to our young folk. 
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21. The Healing of the Nations. By Cuartes Linton. With 
an Introduction and Appendix, by Natuantet DP. TALLMADGE, 
2d Edition. New York: Society for the Diffusion of Spiritual 
Knowledge. 1856. 8vo. pp. 537. 


Somesopy, we know not whom, has sent us this huge volume, 
perhaps with the expectation that we would read and review it. We 
shall do no such thing. We went a couple of years since into a 
thorough investigation of the modern spiritualism, or more properly 
spiritism, or dzemonism, and embodied the results of that investiga- 
tion in a volume which we published in the autumn of 1854, en- 
titled The Spirit-Rapper, an Autobiography, By O. A. Brownson. 
We have nothing to add on the subject to what we have said in 
that volume. The book did not attract much attention at the time, 
because our own public were busy abusing us for daring to main- 
tain that Americans in America have a right to assert American 
nationality, and because it was never fairly brought to the notice of 
the public. The edition, we believe, is nearly if not quite exhausted, 
and the publishers will probably soon issue a second edition. If 
there are any copies remaining unsold, they can be had of Mr. 
Donahoe, Catholic Bookseller, Boston. 

The subject is not losing its interest, and we are sorry to say, the 
Satanic delusion is spreading, and making sad havoc with the religion 
and the morals of the people. Man is born to worship, must 
worship something, and when he ceases to worship God, he takes to 
worshipping himself, and then proceeds to worship the Devil. 
Protestantism, as a religion, has spent its force with a large portion 
of the American people, and now daemonism is rapidly taking its 
place. We think, those who will do us the honor to read The 
Spirit-Rapper, and pay a little attention to its argument, and its 
philosophy, will be satisfied that spiritism is a thing to be eschewed. 
We would not trust ourselves in a spiritist circle, and we will not 
read another of the spiritist books. We can have no motive for 
doing either, but idle curiosity, and we cannot count on the grace of 
God to protect us, in the indulgence of idle curiosity. We do not 
call the spiritists impostors, cheats, and jugglers, but we are sure 
that they are imposed upon,and that no good can come from 
consorting with them. We are all beset by evil spirits intent on 
seducing us from our allegiance; we are all surrounded by good 
angels ready to assist us, if we will let them. We should study to 
disappoint the former, and to give joy to the latter. Who would 
like to dwell for ever with the devil and his angels? For one, we 
desire better company. 


22. Lecture on the Life and Times of Daniel O’ Connell, delivered in 
the Academy of Music, New York, on the Evening of June 11, 


1856 By the Most Rev. John Hughes, Archbishop of New York. 
New York: Dunigan & Brother. 1856. 8vo. pp. 21. 


WE confess that the reading of this Lecture has given us a 
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higher opinion of Daniel O’Connell than we previously entertained, 
and though brief, is better fitted to command respect for his memory 
from the American people, than any of the numerous eulogies that 
have been pronounced on him since his death on his way to Rome. 
His Grace has said nothing really new on the Life of O’Connell or 
his times, but he has grouped the various facts and events of both in a 
felicitous manner, and has given us a distinct impression of the Lib- 
erator’s greatness. , 

O’Connell was a great man, and one of the great men in an 
age of great men. Whatever estimate we might have formed of 
him during his lifetime, we cannot doubt his greatness since his 
death, when we compare him with the men who have come forward 
to take his place. No man has appeared in Irish politics since his 
death who is worthy to be named in the same day with him. _Ire- 
land ought to cherish his memory as one of her richest treasures, 
and look with distrust on every one who would attempt to tarnish 
its glory. We say this without saying that we think his policy was 
always such as seemed to us the best, or that a man cannot be a 
friend of Ireland and yet doubt whether his influence was in every 
respect salutary. 

O’Connell understood admirably the Irish character as ages of 
suffering and oppression have developed or formed it, and he knew 
how to avail himself alike of its weak points and of its strong points ; 
but whether he did much to elevate and improve it, is a question 
that may be asked. His public career may be divided into two parts. 
The first and, as we think, the noblest part of that career was his 
efforts to obtain Catholic Emancipation. Those efforts were suc- 
cessful, and opened the way for the Catholics of the British Empire 
to aspire to equality with their Protestant masters, and give them 
the hope of feeling themselves one day men, free men, in the land of 
their birth, and which had been rendered great and glorious by the 
achievements of their Catholic ancestors. This was much, and what 
he did to this end must immortalize his name as that of a benefac- 
tor, the greatest benefactor of histimes, to mankind. The second part 
was devoted to Repeal, and here it may be doubted whether his 
system of agitation has been of unmixed good. A system of agi- 
tation for religious purposes elevates and advances a people ; for purely 
political purposes not unfrequently degrades and corrupts them. We 
think the political agitation of Ireland during the last twenty or 
thirty years has by no means improved the Irish character or ad- 
vanced the cause of Ireland’s political redemption. We think it 
would have been wiser to have waited a while, and suffered a gen- 
eration to have grown up under the religious freedom obtained, before 
commencing a systematic agitation for a measure which never could 
have been obtained but by physical force. But no man is always 
wise, and we may ourselves be judging very unwisely. It is easy 
to censure after failure. We judge too after general principles, and 
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with a very imperfect knowledge of the case. We are however 
heartily glad to see that measures are taken by the Irish hierarchy 
to relieve the clergy from taking the active part in political agita- 
tion which they took in O’Connell’s time, and which under altered 
circumstances can hardly tend to the spiritual good of their people. 

One thing, as his Grace shows, results from a review of the Life 
of O'Connell, namely, the redemption of Ireland cannot be worked 
out by politicians who divorce their movement from religion. The 
Irish people are at heart essentially a Catholic people, and much as 
they love their country they love their religion more. No man can 
speak to their heart whose tone is not Catholic, and none but a 
sincere and earnest Catholic can win and retain their confidence. 
Ireland has suffered for the Church, and she will rise only with and 
by the Catholic religion. Demagogues often abuse this attachment 
of the Irish to their faith, and seek to use it for purely selfish or 
political purposes; but it is, after all, the only lever that will move 
the Irish heart. Patriotism without it, will never succeed, although 
for a moment the Irish may seem to waive their religion for it. The 
revolution of ’98 failed not alone because it secured not the co-opera- 
tion of the clergy, but also because it disregarded the religious con- 
victions and sympathies of the Irish people. The revolution was 
not Irish, it was an exotic, because its principles were disjoined from 
religion, and appealed only to temporary interests. This religious 
heart of the Irish can never be disregarded with impunity, and every 
movement for the benefit of the Irish people will prove abortive or 
disgraceful that does spring chiefly from religious principle and feel- 
ing. 

‘ But this is far better said by his Grace than we are saying it. 
We like his Lecture, and we commend it most earnestly to the at- 
tention of Irish patriots at home and abroad, and who think they 
can redeem Ireland while ignoring Ireland’s religion, and proceeding 
on the shallow principles of European revolutionism. Ireland is a 
country which has done much and suffered much for religion, and 
no Catholic American can feel otherwise towards than towards a 
Catholic mother. Individual Irishmen may annoy him, but he will 
always bless God for what the Irish have done and are doing for 
religion in this country. 


22. Edma and Marguerite. Translated from the French of Mapame 
Wo ttez, Author of the “ Orphan of Moscow,” &e., &c. New 
York: P. O’Shea. 1856. 2 vols., 32mo. 


Tus is a well executed translation of a very popular and edify- 
ing French Tale, which will be admired by all who read it. 





